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100% PRODUCTION 


TRY “Victor Mill Starch’—a thin- 
boiling, highly penetrative starch 


that carries the weight into the cloth. 
Ask for— 


VICTOR 
MILL STARCH 


“The Weaver’s Friend” 


Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
C. B. ler, Greenville, S. C. F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 
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YARMOR TEXTILE NEWS 


~ 
Saar 


In the many branches of the textile industry 
where wet processing is employed, Yarmor 
Steam-distilled Pine Oil, when made soluble, 
is being used to obtain the best results in an 
economical and ethcient manner. 


Yarmor, made soluble, is a valuable aid in 
wool scouring soaps. It helps to produce soft, 
clean, white wool and tends to eliminate ran- 
cidity in storage. Soluble Yarmor replaces a 
considerable amount of free alkali and a propor- 
tionate amount of soap in the scouring liquor. 


Disagreeable odors, caused by dead silk worms, 
become a definite problem especially in warm 
weather. These disagreeable odors in silk noils 


can be masked by spraying with Yarmor Pine 
Oil made soluble. 


Soluble Yarmor Pine Oil fulling soaps have 
advantages which help materially in dyeing 
and finishing operations and insure results 
of uniform quality. 


By the use of a soluble Yarmor Pine Oil kier 
assistant, a thorough rinse is obtained. Spotty 
kier work is eliminated and clear, permanent- 
white goods of soft texture are obtained. 


The problem of removing mineral and knit- 
ting oils in boiling-off rayon has been atrouble- 
some one. Yarmor, made soluble, will remove 
the required amount of these oils without 
harming the fibers. Soluble Yarmor will not 
harm the most delicate textiles. 


In the dyeing operation Yarmor, made solu- 
ble, is of exceptional value. Properly matched 
shades and brilliance of color are the results 
of its use. The detergent power of soluble 
Yarmor dyeing assistants is an aid in the sub- 
sequent scouring operation and assists mate- 
rially in washing out the loose dyestuff and 
impurities. 

We do not make soluble pine oil textile 
processing compounds, but your textile chemi- 
cal manufacturer does. Ask him about the 
advantages of Yarmor. Return the coupon 
below for further information. 


HERCULES NAVAL STORES 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


942 Market Street * Wilmington, Delaware 


Branch Offices: Chicago « New York + St. Louis 
Philadelphia + Salt Lake City + San Francisco 


Hercules Powder Co., 942 Market St., Wilmington, Delaware 

Please send information about the value of Yarmor 
{check items in which you are interested } 
for Wool Scouring | |, Silk Degumming [ |, Fulling [ |, 
Kier Boiling Boiling-off Rayon [ |, Dyeing [ ]. 
The textile chemical manufacturer from whom I buy is 


Company.. 
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How College Radicalism Fostered 


By David Clark 


FEEL that I should devote my openings remarks to 
| an explanation of my position. 

My father was an honor graduate of your institution, 
one brother attended your law school for two years, and 
several of my uncles were graduates. One uncle, John 
W. Graham, was for many years a member of your Board 
of Trustees. I have seen it stated that he served as a 
trustee for approximately fifty years. 


Without meaning to boast, I wish to say that I have 
four college and university degrees and that | was a 
college instructor for two years. 


Many times in editorials and addresses I have made 
this statement: 


“The University of North Carolina is an out- 
standing institution and the people of North 
Carolina have reason to be proud of its achieve- 
ments, but there is at the University a small 
group of professors who are interested in pro- 
moting atheism, socialism and communism. A 
majority of the professors at the University are 
doing the work for which they are paid and de- 
serve the respect and admiration of the public.” 


In spite of that statement, which it seems to me should 
satisfy any fair-minded friend. of the University, | am 
repeatedly accused of attacking the University itself, and 
my statements have been deliberately misrepresented. 

Those guilty of promoting atheism, socialism and com- 
munism have sought to protect themselves by creating 
the impression that I had attacked the institution and 
they thereby. sought to rally and did rally to their support 
the ultra-loyal type of alumnus and student who has the 
idea that he must defend everyone and everything con- 
nected with the University, and never admit that any- 
thing or anyone connected with the institution is not 100 
per cent perfect. 


I am as citizen of North Carolina and a small taxpayer 
and if I wish to criticise an institution of which I am one 
of the owners, I have a right to do so, but I have, as a 
matter of fact, only criticised a small group of men whom, 
I believe, have sought to instill into the minds of stu- 
dents, doctrines which are contrary to those of most of 
the citizens and taxpayers of this State. 

Under the theory as promulgated by certain ultra- 
loyal persons connected with the University, the man 
who advocated the removal of a cancer from the body of 
his mother would be making an attack upon her. 

The Kansas City Star well says: 

“The public which puts up the money to sup- 


*An address at the University of North Carolina, May lith, 
at a meeting sponsored by the local chapter of the American 
Liberty league. 


port a school, certainly has the right to super- 
vision of what is done with the money. The 
fact that a man has a university appointment 
does not guarantee his judgment.” 


The United States Supreme Court said in writing its 
opinion in the Oregon school case that: 


“No question is raised concerning the power 
of the State to see that teachers be of good 
moral character and patriotic disposition, that 
certain studies plainly essential to good citizen- 
ship must be taught and that nothing be taught 
which is manifestly inimical to the public wel- 
fare.” 


I believe in freedom of speech, but the term “free 
speech” can not be stretched to permit a college or uni- 
versity professor to teach atheism, free love, communism 
or other insidious doctrines to the boys or girls intrusted 
to his care, or to present to them lecturers whose teach- 
ings are contrary to the ideas and ideals of the parents 
of the students. 


Judging by the comments of some people, freedom of 
speech exists for all persons except those who criticise 
anything or anyone connected with the University. It 
does not exist at all as far as David Clark is concerned. 

If a person wishes to believe in atheism or to express 
his opinion upon atheism to citizens of North Carolina, I 
contend that such is his right. While I shall not agree 
with him, I have no way of knowing he is wrong. If a 
person is so foolish as to believe in socialism or com- 
munism, theories of government which have failed hun- 
dreds of times in the history of the world, without a 
single successful effort to support either plan, I contend 
that he has a right to express his opinions provided he 
— not advocate the overthrow of our government by 
orce. 


If a citizen wishes to express his belief in free love or 
companionate marriage, he should be allowed to do so 
provided his language is within the bounds of decency. 

I do not yield to anyone in my advocacy of legitimate 
freedom of speech, but I condemn the cowardly attempt, 
of certain professors, to crawl under the cover of freedom 
of speech while trying to instill subversive doctrines into 
the minds of boys and girls entrusted into their care. 

First, let us see if there is, or has been, any concerted 
effort by any organization looking towards the instilling 


of atheism, socialism, or communism into the minds of 
students. 


From an issue of the Daily Tar Heel of September, 
1933, I quote the following: 


“Representing the League of Industrial De- 
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mocracy, Mary W. Hillyer, manager of the so- 
ciety’s lecture series, will deliver an outline of 
the organization’s policies and plans in Gerrard 
Hall tomorrow night. It is the object of this 
society to provide education for a new social 
order based on ‘production for use and not for 
profit.’ With this end in mind, it has sponsored 
a lecture series which Miss Hillyer will describe 
tomorrow evening.” 


A later statement said: 


“At the meeting yesterday in Gerrard Hall, 
plans were discussed for a series of lectures 
sponsored by the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy.” 

The people of North Carolina are supposed to be so 
idiotic as to believe that, Miss Hillyer, of the L. I. D., 
herself a noted radical, was preparing a lecture series 
which would present both sides in a fair and impartial 
manner. 

Let us now try to identify the League for Industrial 
Democracy. It began operations as the Inter-Collegiate 
Socialist League, but that made its purpose so plain that 
its mame was changed to the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy. 

Its motto is, “Production for Use But Not for Profit,” 
which coincides exactly with the plan under which Russia 
is operating today. 

Socialism, communism and anarchy are so closely knit 
together that it is difficult to say where one ends and 
the other begins. 

Leontyer in his book, “Capitalism and Socialism,” 
says: 

“Before reaching the full development of 
communism human society passes through the 
lower stage of communism called socialism. 
Socialism in the process of its development 
passes on and grows into full communism.” 

You will find the League for Industrial Democracy 
condemned in the Lusk Report and even more severely 
condemned in the reports of the investigations made un- 
der the Overcan Committee and the Fish Committee. 

The best known member of the L. I. D. is its field 
secretary, Paul Blanshard, who, a few years ago, was a 
frequent and popular visitor upon your campus. 

Paul Blanshard sought draft evasion pledges during 
the World War. He was twice arrested for promoting 
strikes at plants manufacturing supplies for our soldiers. 
It is not known that he was in the pay of the enemy, but 
he did much to aid them. 

If we would learn the objectives of the League, the 
organization which prepares the lecture series for the 
students at the University of North Carolina, I think 
that we can accept the statements of Field Secretary Paul 
Blanshard: 


In an address before the Penquin Club in Washington, 
Blanshard said: 


‘Our hope is in the next generation of work- 
ers. We must educate the young. We must 
peg into the minds of young while they are still 
plastic. 

“Our agency in America that is trying to get 
the students interested in this question is the 
college.” 

“The most encouraging development of re- 
cent years is the identification of the ablest 
students and the ablest young professors with 
the insurgent group. 

“College radicalism grows in the Liberal 
Club, Round Tables, Students Forum, or sim- 
ply a chapter of the League. 
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“The local group aims to be a ferment on 
the campus, a challenge to undergraduates. It 


brings in the most provocative speakers avail- 
able.” 


From a bulletin sent by the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy, to a list of students who had affiliated with 
them, I quote: 


“Forums, with speakers from the faculty, 
student body, or community; should be held 
frequently, and should be well advertised. 
League for Industrial Democracy staff lectur- 
ers—Karl Borders, Paul Blanshard, Mary W. 
Hillyers, Harry W. Laidler, Paul Porter, Nor- 
man Thomas—visit each year every section of 
the United States. 

“Radicals can’t be exclusive. Our numbers 
are small but our aims are great. Your club 
should have a squad of speakers to explain these 
aims.” 


Professor Erico Ferri, of the University of Palermo, in 
an address before the International Congress of Socialist 
Students and graduates, said: 


“We should introduce socialism into the stu- 
dent’s mind as a part of science, as a logical 
and necessary culmination of the biological and 
sociological science. No need of making a direct 
propaganda which would frighten many of the 
listeners. Without pronouncing the word ‘So- 
cialism’ once a year, I make two-thirds of our 
students conscious socialists.” 

Freeman Hopwood, of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Atheism, said in an address: 

“The beauty of it is that we have so many 
atheists in the college faculties of America. 
They encourage the students all they can. As 
the movement grows professors will become 
more and more open in their private beliefs.” 

In the face of those statements, can anyone seriously 
contend that there is no organized effort to instill athe- 
ism, socialism and communism into the minds of stu- 
dents as a means toward producing more atheists, social- 
ists and communists. 

In their efforts the radicals are probably mindful of 
the fact that Bismarck said: 

“What you wish to have in the life of a na- 

tion, first place in the schools of a nation.” 

Shall we view for a few minutes the picture as seen by 
men who are on the other side: 

John Hays Hammond, in an article in Collters, says: 

‘‘Nowhere do the universities fail more mis- 
erably than in the teaching of economics and 
political science, for in these subjects, as in a 
paddock, romp most of the professional cranks 
and demagogues.” 

After a long experience, Dr. David McKinley, presi- 
dent emeritus of the University of Illinois, wrote: 

“Minorities in various faculties demand the 
right or privilege to teach what they please, 
when they please, as they please, without ac- 
countability either to the institution or the pub- 
lic. Some of the faculty minorities spoken of, 
want authority without responsibility, freedom 
without accountability. The defense for these 
things usually is freedom of speech, freedom of 
teaching liberalism, and the necessity of having 
the young people acquainted with ‘real’ life! 
These are the academic shibboleths. We all 
believe in freedom of speech and freedom of 
teaching, but freedom is not license. What many 
of these people really want is not the right to 
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express their opinions, but the right to compel 
institutions and individuals to furnish them a 
platform. If an institution objects to bringing 
in lecturers on companionate marriage or for the 
advocacy of communism, its officers are called 
reactionary and their action is called a denial of 
freedom of speech. Not so. Those who want 
these lectures can hire halls and talk themselves 
hoarse, but they have no right to insist that a 
university shall furnish them a platform and 
promote their causes.” 


It is significant to me that the statement of Dr. Mc- 
Kinley was made shortly after Dr. Chase had left the 
University of Illinois. 

No criticism of the University of North Carolina was 
heard until after Dr. Chase became president. It is my 
firm conviction that Dr. Chase is responsible for the 
establishment of the teaching of atheism, socialism and 
communism by radicals at this institution. 

I have objected to the bringing of so many radicals as 
lecturers. 

Norman Thomas was, in 1919, named by the U. 5S. 
Department of Justice as one of those who controlled red 
organizations and obstructionists during the World War. 

They also named him as the associate of Emily Green 
Balch and Judas L. Magnes in the notorious People’s 
Council of America, which was uncovered by secret ser- 
vice men. 

Mr. Thomas is a director of the Pioneer Youth Or- 
ganization, which was organized in opposition to the Boy 
Scouts because Boy Scouts take an oath of allegiance to 
the United States and salute the American flag. His Pio- 
neer Youth Organization carry red handkerchiefs and 
sing the “Red Internationale.” 

Another of the lecturers has been the notorious and 
vulgar Bertram Russell, who served a term in jail in 
England for treasonable acts during the World War. It 
seems that disloyalty to one’s country during the World 
War is a great asset to lecturers in securing assignments. 
- Bertram Russell’s claim to fame is based upon the 
following philosophy as stated by him: 


‘My view is that the State and the law should 
take no notice of sexual relations apart from 
children, and that no marriage ceremony should 
be valid unless accompanied by a- medical cer- 
tificate of the woman’s pregnancy. I should not 
regard physical infidelity as a very grave cause 
and should teach people that it is to be expected 
and tolerated.” 

He also says: 


“Young people should be encouraged to have 
sex experience before marriage.’ 

After an address by the notorious Russell, the Daily 
Tar Heel said: 

“What Mr. Russell said can be chiefly char- 
acterized as common sense, the type of com- 
mon sense which is the result of careful think- 
ing and a long and full life. His ideas appeared 
unusually felicitious and acceptable because 
they were the ideas most of us hold—-but either 
cannot or are afraid to express.” 

I have not time to go into the details of the appearance 
of the negro, Langston Hughes, after he had published 


blasphemous poetry. and said that he doubted if there had 


ever been any such thing as a Southern gentleman. 
However, I will say that in August, 1933, the following 
cable came from Tokio, Japan: 
“Tokio, Aug. 22.—For the second time in a 
month an American has been told to leave Ja- 
pan because of his alleged communist activities. 
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Alexander Buchman, 24, of Cleveland, was or- 
dered by metropolitan police to take the first 
ship out. Last month Langston Hughes, a col- 
ored writer, was ordered to depart.”’ 


I was never foolish enough to believe that Langston 
Hughes was brought to the University for the purpose of 
giving students instruction in poetry. 

He was a paid worker for communism and he was 

brought to Chapel Hill by the L. I. D. to aid in turning 
students towards communism and also as a gesture to- 
wards the communist theory of social equality for ne- 
groes. 
Those who have been instrumental in bringing these 
radicals and others to the University of North Carolina 
have exclaimed about the mildness of the remarks made, 
but that has made no impression upon me because every- 
one knows that the policy adopted by the radicals is to 
make mild addresses before college students. As Prof. 
Ferri said before the International Congress of Socialist 
Students, “There is no need of making a direct propa- 
ganda which would frighten many of the listeners.” 

The radical lecturers know that they can depend upon 
the radical professors to carry on the work, if they sow 
the seeds. 

When I first began to criticise the activities of the 
radical professors at your institution, it was denied that 
there would be any results from such teachings, but I 
wish to call your attention to some of the aftermaths. 

At the present time the communist headquarters in 
North Carolina are in charge of a former student of the 
University. 

Alton Lawrence, secretary of the Socialist Party in 
North Carolina, the man who induced a flying squadron 
to attack a hosiery mill at High Point, N. C., is a recent 
graduate. 


A man who was refused re-employment at a girls’ col- 
lege in South Carolina upon the ground that he had been 
attempting to teach atheism to the girls, is a recent grad- 
uate of the University of North Carolina. By their 
works ye shall know them. 

I know that only a limited number of students are 
influenced by the radical professors and a large portion 
of the students who begin to lean to the left, throw off 
the influence after they leave college. That is usually 
true if they are successful in the business world. On the 
other hand, the radicals do not expect to obtain any 
large number of converts in any year. If the socialist 
professors at the University can send out one Alton 
Lawrence each year to carry on for them, I believe they 
will be satisfied with their work and that those for whom 
they will also be satisfied. 

After I had addressed a Lions Club in a city not far 
from Charlotte, the chairman arose and said: 


“IT wish to say that Mr. Clark has not over- 
stated the matter. I am a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and can say to you 
that several times while a student there I heard 
professors say that there was no God and ridi- 
cule students for their religious beliefs.” 


A short time ago I met at Anderson, S. C., a very fine 
young man who was a member of one of your football 
teams and he said to me: 


“Mr. Clark, you are entirely right in what 
you are saying about the radicals at the Uni- 
versity. I attended a history class during the 
Communist strike at Gastonia, but my profes- 
sor did not teach history. He spent all of his 
time telling us how badly the mills treated their 
employees and I thought he would go crazy if 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Lubrication and Care of Textile 
Finishing 


By J. Hill Zahn 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Company 


N any talk dealing with a subject so broad as the 
[ tutrication and care of textile finishing machinery, 

we shall touch only the high spots, or those things 
which our organization feels so important that they are 
really essential. 


First, let me say that the care of textile finishing ma- 
chinery is in many ways more important than the selec- 
tion of the machines themselves. We may be able to do 
some satisfactory work with a poorly selected machine 
properly lubricated, but it is practically impossible to do 
any acceptable work even with the best machines without 
proper lubrication. 


LUBRICATION AND PROPER LUBRICATION 


When I use the term “proper lubrication” I mean 
lubrication applied to bearings which have been properly 
prepared. Very frequently in improperly cleaning ma- 
chines, dirt is washed down into the running parts, thus 
washing off the lubrication and impairing the efffficient 
operation of the bearings. Many troubles encountered 
in finishing are due to improper lubrication; excessive 
horsepower is also due to the same cause. Recently we 
received a call from a mill having trouble in running a 
large calender—this calender was “looping back.” In 
other words, the cloth was hanging or bulging from the 


*Paper before Piedmont Section, American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists. 


top roll. This part of the calender had been neglected 
and the bearings had apparently never been cleaned. 
After proper attention the calender was started and the 
trouble was entirely remedied. 


A Serres or Tests SHOWED THIs: 


Another case shows where excessive horsepower was 
used because of poor lubrication. We made a series of 
tests at one time with the old type of fixed lubrication. 
This at best is only partial lubrication. Then we carried 
on the test with auttomatic or continuous lubrication. 
The difference was amazing. There were nine 38-cylinder 
drying machines in the test. Aftter the installation of 
automatic oilers, the total amperes required for the elec- 
trical operation of the machines dropped from 320 to 
188 and the approximate horsepower dropped from 47 
to 28. The total cost at the time of the installation on 
nine machines was $684. Many times this cost will be 
saved in the reduction of electrical power required. 

Lubrication means not only the application of the lub- 
ricant to the surface but embodies cleanliness and watch- 
ful care of all driving or driven parts as well. Lack of 
proper lubrication means high coal or electric bills due 
to excessive consumption of horsepower and a conse- 
quently decreased profit—as well as oftentimes seconds 
in cloth. 

CLEANLINESS AND CARE 


Of equal importance with lubrication is the necessitty 


Sanforizing Equipment from H.W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
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for cleanliness and care. For instance—starch boxes: 
there should be washed out regularly. When in use see 
that the starch is maintained at an even level and not 
allowed to overflow and waste. Dye vats: here the im- 
portance of thoroughly cleaning and washing cannot be 
stressed too much. Just a trace of color carried over in 
the box when another color is being run will successfully 
ruin the shade. 


CALENDER ROLLS 


Then take the all-important subject of rolls. More 
things can go wrong because a roll has not been cared for 
than for almost any other reason. Before pointing out a 
few of these troubles let me run over the various kinds of 
rolls we have to deal with. They are rubber, wood, 
pressed rolls (cotton, combination husk, paper), brass, 
iron, steel, tube rolls of various kinds, etc. These de- 
mand individual treatment. 


RUBYER ROLLS 


Rubber rolls tend to wear down in grooves. They may 
have soft spots or “blisters.” Other causes may make it 
necessary to turn them down. Here is where great care 
must be taken. There are several methods that might be 
used—depending upon the equipment selected. Some 
use ordinary machine lathes on which the necessary 
equipment is attached. In grinding, either an overhead 
drum type to drive the wheel from a wheel spindle or a 
tool-post grinder is used. If the tool-post method is 
used, it is recommended that the motor be sufficiently 
large in order to permit taking a sufficient cut into the 
rubber covering. We suggest at least a three horsepower 
motor, which would be ample for the work. This tool- 
post grinder is attached directly to the tool-post of the 
lathe. Rubber covered rolls should always be ground 
dry, not wet. It is recommended that you use a wheel 
about 12 inches diameter by 1% inches face. Wheels, 
the specifications of which are, Grit 40, Grade 3, Bond 
C-3-A are found to be most satisfactory. In grinding 
rubber covered rolls, the traverse speed of the carriage 
or tool-post is approximately one inch per minute, or the 
slowest speed at which the lathe will run. The revolving 
speed of the roll being ground should be fairly slow or 
approximately 20 revolutions per minute. The wheel 
speed should be approximately 1,800 to 2,000 R.P.M. 

This may appear to be rather slow work, but experi- 
ence shows that in the long run it is best, because when 
faster speeds are used a burning effect is very apt to 
occur, causing the wheel to gum up and the surface of 
the roll to burn. 


GRINDING RUBBER ROLLS 


Grinding rubber covered rolls in this manner will 
leave slight wheel marks on the surface. These marks 
can be removed in the following manner: Several plies 
of fine emery cloth should be mounted on a board, the 
object of the several plies being for a cushioning effect. 
This is held against the revolving roll, the speed of which 
is increased to the fastest speed at which the lathe will 
run, and oscillated across the surface by the operator, it 
is moved back and forth and not held stationary in any 
one place, which would cause a flat spot to result. This 
latter operation to remove the wheel marks can be effi- 
ciently done with a little practice by the operator. 


Woop RoLts 


When these rolls are not in use they will dry out and 
crack, and so become worthless, unless they are cared 
for. The usual methods are to rig a perforated pipe over 
the rolls for their full length and allow water to trickle 
over them continuously. Some mills soak burlap or other 
materials and wrap up the rolls. Others have convenient 
ponds or troughs and keep them submerged. 
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Pressep 


Here we have a slightly different condition to meet. 
These rolls, as most of you know, are built in hydraulic 
presses under pressures which vary from 500 to 1,500 
tons, depending on sizes, materials, use, etc. As these 
rolls run in the mangles and calenders the tendency of 
the materials, out of which they are made, is to work 
toward the ends. This causes the diameter of the roll to 
be slightly larger near the heads than it is in the middle. 
The consequence should be obvious; the goods going 
through the machine will not be mangled (or calendered). 
The remedy is to turn down the ends of the rolls for a 
distance of 4 inches from the heads. ‘The cut starts at 
1/16-inch and tapers to O-inch. 

Other troubles from pressed rolls occur where some 
foreign body is accidentally passed through the nips. It 
is possible sometimes to avoid turning down the roll to 
eliminate the hole, so caused, by putting the “dead set 
pin” in your levers at the top of the housings and “run- 
ning in” the damaged roll. This is done by slightly 
wetting the roll with warm water, meanwhile running the 
calender. This treatment often brings up the material 
of the pressed roll and corrects the damage. 


Brass, STEEL AND [RON ROLLS 


When anything goes wrong with these rolls about the 
only remedy is turning down in the lathe. 


TuBEe ROLLS 


These are generally used as immersion rolls, carrier 
rolls, etc. It is absolutely essential that they be kept in 
perfect alignment. If they are “out” they will tell you 
about it themselves by putting the weft out of line. 
Then instead of looking for a weft straightener or other 
mechanical corrective, check up on the alignment of 
your rolls. 


RUNNING IN LIQUOR 


Rolls that run in liquor must be kept free running. 
Usually the bearings of these rolls lubricate themselves. 
Some bearings are located of necessity near starch boxes, 
dye vats, etc., and care must be used here to keep the 
lubricant from getting in the boxes or streaky dyeing 
will result. 


I have mentioned only a few of the problems which 
regularly come up in connection with the operation of 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing machinery. Our organi- 
zation will be glad to take up with you any individual 
condition which might arise in your own plant not only 
in connection with machines made by us but types other 
than we make as well. This is part of Butterworth ser- 
vice to the textile industry. We also have a booklet stat- 
ing the kinds of grease and oils best suited to the lubri- 
cation of Butterworth machines. This was prepared by 
one of the oil companies after a complete study of Butter- 
worth machines and the work they are designed to do. If 
you would like to have this booklet I shall be glad to see 
that it is sent to you. 


Piedmont Mills Pay Out $15,303,936 Cotton 
Taxes 


Columbia, S. C.—Collections of the processing taxes 
on cotton in South Carolina during the first ten months 
of the 1934-1935 fiscal year amounted to $15,303,936, 
whereas the total collected in Federal revenue during the 
period amounted to $18,511,913, according to a report 
by Robert M. Cooper, deputy collector of internal reve- 
nue. The total collection for the ten-month period were 
$2,438,825 ahead of the amount collected during the 
corresponding period of 1933-1934, Mr. Cooper reported. 
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The Rights and Reponsibilities the 
Employer Under the “New 


By Barrie Wright 


Attorney, Rome, Georgia 


HE American Federation of Labor and its constit- 

uent organizations have, in all probability, lost a 

marvelous opportunity to organize the laboring 
people of this country. 


This opportunity has been lost for three reasons. 


First, because the leaders of the Federation have been 
unable to see the opportunity as one to serve the rank 
and file of labor. They have apparently looked on it as 
an opportunity to agrandize themselves; to give the 
leaders greater power, greater control of the rank and 
file, and greater revenues for the organizations which they 
head. They have sought to build up power for the or- 
ganization and its officers rather than to benefit the labor- 
ing man. 

This is proven pretty conclusively by the continued 
repetition of several circumstances. These are the con- 
sistent campaigns of intimidation of the workers to secure 
their membership in the union, the consistent demand for 
closed shop agreements to force workers into the union, 
and the consistent demand for check-off systems to com- 
pel workers to pay dues. Threats of economic force and 
physical violence have been the main reliance of union 
leadership to recruit the ranks, and hold the member- 
ship, rather than persuasion, or demonstration of the 
merit of the union, or its accomplishment of service. 


This method has been a most disastrous mistake, be- 
cause it has alienated from organization millions of labor- 
ing people who have felt they would rather consider 
themselves members of the organization employing them 
and paying their daily wage, with which they enjoyed a 
friendly and neighborly contact, and with which their 
interests ran parallel in most instances and at most times, 
than to be members of an organization with entirely ab- 
sentee and foreign leadership, who instead of giving were 
eternally demanding support; who sought in many in- 
stances to unjustifiably disalign the parallel interests be- 
tween them and theeir employers, who preached an eter- 
nal strife and hostility, and who, upon analysis, were too 
dependent for existence on maintaining antagonism. 

The American laboring man, and I speak most partic- 
ularly of the Southern laboring man with whom I am 
familiar, is a man who comes from the same stock that 
his employer comes from, has the same mental habits, 
the same traditions, the same sense of justice and under- 
lying values; the same ability to see sham and fraud, and 
to weigh advantage against disadvantage. He is the type 
that is willing enough to follow, but is hard to drive, and 
bitterly resentful of force and coercion. 


The second great mistake that Federation leadership 
has made is in taking a position of extreme and utter 
selfishness toward the employers of labor. Labor leader- 
ship demands everything of the employer, and is willing 
to give nothing. It demanded organization, closed shop, 


*Address before Annual Convention, Georgia Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Sea Island Beach, Ga. 
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check-off, a voice in the management, but it demanded 
these things at the point of a pistol and not on a basis of 
fair exchange. They offered nothing. They guaranteed 
nothing. They demanded a contract, but they guaran- 
teed no observance of the contract. They demanded em- 
ployment for the membership; they offered not the slight- 
est guarantee that the membership would be competent 
or loyal. 


The demands of this leadership on the employer were 
apparently based on the conception of the labor move- 
ment as a racket, and not on the principle of fair dealing, 
fair treatment, mutuality of interest, or helpfulness. 
While a partnership of labor and capital was often 
preached, an examination of the proposed articles of 
partnership most often shows that what was offered by 
the labor leadership was a pretended insurance against 
strikes, violence and gangsterism, with little or nothing 
to guarantee the insurance. 

It is true in every walk of life that no man or group of 
men can long lead or successfully accomplish, except on 
the basis either of materialistic force, or by basing every 
right claimed on the recognition of a corresponding duty. 
The unions seem to choose force. 


The third reason is the utter indifference of this leader- 
ship to any rights of the public as a whole, or any suffer- 
ing or inconvenience to the public that their lust for 
power may produce. Jurisdictional dispute between 
members of the Federation, resulting in strikes and vio- 
lence that neither the employer nor the public is respon- 
sible for, and the more sinister general strike engineered 
frequently to coerce, if need be by actual starvation, the 
people of the community, are examples of this disregard 
of social obligation. 

These very things that are impeding the labor move- 
ment in America have resulted in its regulation by law in 
England, so that the responsibility of the union to its 
own members, to the employer and to the public is fixed. 
The consequence is that with such responsibility it has 
become vastly more powerful. 

The great railway unions of the country have not been 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. While 
in the past they have made some of the same mistakes, 
their modern progress has been strikingly dissimilar to 
the progress of the Federation. 

While the Federation has never succeeded in securing 
by any methods or means much over five per cent of 
membership from among those eligible, the railway unions 
have secured not far from a hundred per cent. They 
have never demanded closed shop. They have never 
demanded check-offs. They steadfastly subordinate the 
interests of the leadership to the interest of the masses 
that they represent. They recognize the underlying and 
essential responsibility of the laboring man to his em- 
ployer, and to the public that he serves; they have aided 
in the enforcement of these responsibilities; they have 
sought and have virtually obtained the real partnership 
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between capital and labor that the American Federation 
of Labor has preached so much and practiced so little. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Recent labor legislation has been much more volumi- 
nous and far-reaching than is generally known. 

In 1926 the Railway Labor Act was passed, guaran- 
teeing to both employer and employee the right to select 
representatives for bargaining without coercion from the 
other side. This law is very different from Section 7-a, 
for it seems to seek to set up a machinery available to 
prevent industrial warfare, whereas Section 7-a and the 
Labor Board’s Act seem to be designed to promote it. 
The Railway Act binds the employee as well as the em- 
ployer, while the acts sponsored by the Federation give 
no protection to the employer, and authorize the unions 
to strike against the findings of the very boards that they 
have had created. 


The Railway Labor Act does not seek to do the ridic- 
ulous thing of compelling the parties to bargain. It only 
provides how the bargaining can take place if both par- 
ties want to bargain. It does not require the employee 
to receive representatives at any time the union demands 
it. It simply provides how representatives shall be cho- 
sen when both parties desire. 


The Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932 virtually deprived 
Federal Courts of any power to protect property against 
destruction by labor unions, and deprived the employer 
of any right to contract with his employees against their 
joining a union. 

The Bankruptcy Act was amended in 1933 to prevent 
employer interference in union organization. 

The famous Section 7-a of the Recovery Act then was 
enacted at the demand of the American Federation of 
Labor, and in language that it virtually dictated. 

By all accepted standards of constitutional law, this 
section is void. 

In a famous case the Supreme Court held that the 
right to make a free contract of employment was pro- 


. tected by the Constitution, and it used this most perti- 


nent language: 

“Whatever may be the advantages of ‘collective bar- 
gaining,’ it is not bargaining at all, in any just sense, 
unless it is voluntary on both sides. The same liberty 
which enables men to form unions, and through the union 
to enter into agreements with employers willing to agree, 
entitles other men to remain independent of the union 
and other employers to agree with them to employ no 
man who owes any allegiance or obligation to the union 

This court repeatedly has held that the employer is 
as free to make non-membership in a union a condition 
of employment, as the working man is free to join the 
union, and that this is a part of the constitutional rights 
of personal liberty and private property, not to be taken 
away even by legislation, unless through some proper 
exercise of the paramount police power.”’ 

Later and most recently the Supreme Court upheld the 
right of Railway Labor to select its representatives with- 
out coercion from the company. But the court pointed 
out that this right was given as a part of a well consid- 
ered plan to promote peaceful relations; that it only pro- 
hibited such conduct on the part of the company as 
“amounted to the abuse of relation or opportunity so as 
to corrupt or override the will.” 

The court said that the act did not undertake to inter- 
fere with the normal right to discharge labor, and implied 
at least that union membership would still be deemed a 
ground for discharge as it had formerly ruled. 

In many cases the Supreme Court had held that the 
relation of employer and employee in manufacturing and 
mining operations had no element of interstate commerce, 
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and for that reason Congress could not regulate those 
relations. This undisputed rule was reecently reaffirmed 
by the lower courts in the Weirton Steel case, the Belcher 
Lumber case and the Scheckter case now pending in the 
Supreme Court. 

Section 7-a was written by the Federation of Labor 
into the Recovery Act in defiance of the Constitution as 
interpreted in these decisions. It has been freely claimed 
by those who desire to uphold this act that the Supreme 
Court would be intimidated into sustaining it despite its 
former rulings, and would be punished if it did not. 

With as much confidence as the hitherto accepted 
meaning of the Constitution justifies, it can be asserted 
that Section 7-a is unconstitutional and void and will be 
promptly so declared. 

A discussion of Section 7-a may therefore be of very 
temporary interest, as it is believed that the Supreme 
Court will speak on the question in the next three or 
four weeks. It is possible, however, that that particular 
section may not be specifically treated in the forthcoming 
ruling, but that the decision may turn on some broader 
questions of the validity of the Recovery Act as a whole. 
If this be true, the usual persistence of the New Dealers 
in refusing to recognize the Constitution, may require us 
to be plagued with the questions under the proposed 
Wagner Bill or some other of like kind, But whenever 
the decision is rendered, and whatever our intervening 
status may be, it still seems certain that one who will 
fight on this basis will win his fight. 

If Section 7-a is eliminated, the Labor Disputes Act 
that was passed in 1934 as a substitute for the drastic 
Wagner Bill will, in all probability, go out with it for the 
same defects exist in that law that are apparent in Section 
7-a. This is the, as you no doubt know, under which 
the various Labor Boards are created, elections author- 
ized, and the right to strike specifically preserved under 
all conditions, 

It would not seem fruitful of any particular good to 
discuss the various decisions of the Labor Boards. These 
decisions have been most radical and far-reaching. They 
have taken the simple declaration of Section 7-a that em- 
ployees shall have the right to bargain collectively and, 
without a word of law to justify them, have held that 
this implies that the employer is bound to bargain with 
them. For the first time that I know of, have any sup- 
posedly responsible men undertaken to make a criminal 
statute out of a most doubtful implication, but when 
they say that the right of the employees to bargain col- 
lectively means that the employer has got to bargain with 
them collectively, not only on grievances and current 
conditions, but to the extent that the employer must 
engage in such bargaining with a sincere intention to 
reach an agreement covering, generally, the whole rela- 
tionship, and that this agreement must be made to cover 
a specific period of time, it certainly seems that the his- 
toric principle of English law requiring certainty and 
definiteness in enacted statutes has been set aside and 
flouted. 

Not only is this true, but of all the words in the Eng- 
lish language that imply free will and free choice, none is 
more positive of that implication than the word “bargain.”’ 

The Supreme Court of the United States held, as I 
have quoted above, that, 

“Whatever may be the advantage of collective bar- 
gaining, it is not a bargain at all unless it is voluntary 
on both sides.” 

On the other provisions of this statute, designed to 
protect union membership, the rulings of the board have 
been equally radical. Inasmuch as the restriction of the 
right of the employer to discharge his labor was solely 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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How College Radicalism Is Fostered 
(Continued from Page 5) 


he could not get to Gastonia and throw a bomb 
under a mill.” 

I could recite to you many other statements by Uni- 
versity alumni, because I do find many who do not feel 
that they are obligated to contend that everyone and 
everything at Chapel Hill is 100 per cent perfect. 

A few years ago it was claimed that none of the radi- 
cal professors were teaching atheism, socialism or com- 
munism in their classrooms, but I understand that a 
recent check by some students showed that Prof. Ericson 
devoted only a small portion of his classroom time to 
teaching English. 

If he were spending the remainder of his time teaching 
mathematics or astronomy or in idleness, he would be 
called to account and discharged, but he devotes time to 
expounding socialism and the American Association of 
University Professors will therefore see to it that he 
holds his job. The best guarantee against losing a job 
appears to be for a professor to be accused of teaching 
atheism, socialism or communism. 


If there is a fight between the University of North 
Carolina and the cotton manufacturing industry, please 
bear in mind the fact that the first blow or blows were 
struck by persons connected with the University. 


My publication is not the official organ of the textile 
industry of the South, nor am I an official spokesman, 
but I have a right to resent and do resent the gratuitious 
attacks made upon the textile industry by persons con- 
nected with the University. When false statements are 
made about the textile industry, | answer them to the 
best of my ability. 

Just why persons connected with the University of 
North Carolina feel that it is their duty to reform the 
textile industry, I have never been able to understand. 
Certainly no such assignment has been given them by 
the Legislature of North Carolina. 


They say anything they please about the textile in- 
dustry and handle the truth with reckless hands, but 
when an editor of a journal says a few things, not about 
the University but a small group of radicals connected 
with the University, there is great indignation and stu- 
dent publications are encouraged to heap abuse and in- 
sults upon his head. 

The textile industry contributes to the support of the 
University and in one sense owns an interest in it. The 
University does not own any interest in the textile indus- 
try, nor is it charged with its supervision or reform. 
Even those professors who express such a great hatred 
of the capitalistic system welcome their salary checks, 
knowing that the money comes from taxes paid upon 
profits or the accumulative profits. 


Many of the leaders of the textile industry in North 
Carolina are University graduates. I refer to such men 
as Kemp Lewis, Ben and Herman Cone, Agnew Bahnson, 
Thurman Chatham, Alex Shuford, and others. When 
your professors attack the textile industry you attack 
these men. We do not consider them to be bad citizens 
nor do we believe that they would be guilty of doing 
anything which they did not believe would be fair and 
just to their employees. Even though they may be a 
part of what some of your professors are pleased to call 
the “capitalistic system,” I have confidence in them and 
in their integrity. Many of the young men at the Uni- 
versity came from cotton mill towns and have first hand 
knowledge of the character of the mill owners. 

I wish I had time to explain to you some things about 
the textile industry and if invited at some later date, I 
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will be glad to discuss with you, many things which 
have been grossly misrepresented. 


The thing which seems of greatest concern to some of 
your professors, although it is none of their business, is 
that the textile industry of the South will not recognize 
organized labor. 


We in the textile industry are old-fashioned enough to 
believe that before we purchase an article or adopt a 
policy, we must learn the experience of those who used 
the article or operated under the policy. 


For approximately twenty-five years the textile indus- 
try of New England was unionized but the experiences 
of the mill operatives, under the leadership of McMahon 
and Gorman, were so bitter that at the end of twenty-five 
years there was not a single cotton mill in New England 
which recognized labor unions in dealing with their em- 
ployees. That was just before the NRA. 


At the end of the twenty-five years the mill operatives 
in New England were receiving less wages in proportion 
to their cost of living than mill operatives in the South, 
where there had been no unions. What benefit had 
unions been to them? 


During the last fifteen years of the twenty-five, and as 
a result of repeated and continual labor disturbances 
which made cotton manufacturing unprofitable, New 
England mills showed a decline of from 21,000,000 to 
7,500,000 spindles in operation, and more than 100,000 
former cotton mill employees saw their jobs disappear. 

A young man across the street from your home be- 
comes ill and is given a certain treatment and dies. If 
you become ill of the same disease, do you ask for the 
same treatment? I think not. 


The Southern textile industry has seen organized labor 
in the hands of racketeers wreck New England and it 
refuses to adopt the same policy and will continue to 
refuse. 

Francis J. Gorman claimed during the recent strike 
that his organization had 600,000 members, but when at 
the end of the strike, he attended the annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor at Los Angeles, and 
was forced to put his membership cards upon the table, 
he was given a voting strength based upon only 37,800 
members, North and South, or slightly more than 6 per 
cent of the total cotton mill employees. Has six per cent 
the right to speak for the whole? 

During the recent strike some cotton mills at Burling- 
ton were dynamited. Eight men were tried in a North 
Carolina court and convicted. The judge and the solici- 
tor say that there is no doubt about their guilt. 

The American Federation of Labor was convinced that 
the men were not only guilty but that some of the men 
and their leaders were in the pay of the communists. 
The American Federation not only refused to give them 
any assistance, but cancelled the charter of the local 
union, in order to prevent any of its funds being used to 
assist the accused. 

Professor Ericson hurried to Burlington and was joined 
there by two lawyers representing a communistic organi- 
zation. After the dynamiters were convicted, two of 
them were brought to Chapel Hill and a meeting was 
arranged, which, if I am to judge by the report of it, 
very much resembled an old-time Methodist revival. 

After the dynamiters had made their talks and had 
been given support by several professors, W. T. Couch 
jumped up and declared that he was just as guilty as 
they were and Paul Green made a similar speil. Finally, 
some students were aroused to the point that they ac- 
cused the mills of framing the dynamiters and getting 
the students to the point that they would join in the 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Georgia Mill Men 
Criticize 
New Deal 


TRONG resolutions criticising various aspects of the 
s New Deal were voiced at the annual meeting of the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia, held 
last week at Sea Island Beach. 
Several speakers were very plain spoken in their oppo- 
sition to present Government policies and the resolutions 
adopted at the meeting showed a similar trend. 


One of the principal features of the convention was the 
address by Barry Wright, attorney, of Rome, Ga., who 
assailed Administration policies, with particular reference 
to labor relations. In a resolution adopted later, the As- 
sociation went on record as being in accord with the view 
expreessed by Mr. Wright. His address, in part, is pub- 
lished in this issue. 

The resolution said the association also held the same 
view of its its retiring president, W. K. Moore, of Dalton, 
who attacked the New Deal but in less vigorous terms 
than Wright. 

One resolution referring to Governor Talmadge com- 
mended his “courageous stand” in “protecting the rights 
of textile workers to work” and against “intimidation and 
coercion as practiced by national labor unions.” 


The resolution had reference to the action of the Gov- 
ernor in sending State troops into textile centers during 
the general strike last fall. 


Another resolution said the gratitude of citizens of 
Georgia was due the Governor for his stand on economy 
in government and for what he has done to reduce gov- 
ernment cost and taxes. 


The processing tax was attacked as against the best 
interests of the textile industry and requested the Na- 
tional Administration to lift the levy “and provide other 
and more equitable means” of raising funds for the far- 
mer. 


President Roosevelt and Congress were asked to take 
steps to prevent importation of foreign made goods which 
compete “unfairly” with home preducts. The importa- 
tion of textile products was described as “becoming a 
menace to our industry.” 

J. H -Cheatam, of Griffin, was elected president of the 
Association at the closing session. 

Cheatham, president of the Georgia Kincaid Mills, 
succeeds W. K. Moore, of Dalton. 

Other officers elected were: W. N. Banks, of Grant- 
ville, vice-president; Albert T. Mathews, Thomaston, 
treasurer, and T. M. Forbes, Atlanta, re-elected secre- 
tary. 

Directors named were: W. 5S. Dunson, LaGrange; R. 
H. Freeman, Newnan; George P. Swift, Columbus, and 
N. Barnard Murphy, Trion. 

A the annual banquet Thursday night, L. L. Jones, of 
Canton, presented the retiring president, W. K. Moore, 
with a watch in behalf of the Association. 

Prizes in the Association’s golf tournament were award- 
ed as follows: Julian Hightower, Thomaston, president’s 
prize; Norman Elsas, Atlanta, president’s prize. Asso- 


Officers of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 
Georgia elected at the meeting held at The Cloister, Sea 
Island, Ga., are, left to right: T. M. Forbes, of Atlanta, 
secretary; W. N. Banks, of Grantville, vice-president; 
J. H. Cheatham, of Griffin, new president; and W. K. 
Moore, of Dalton, retiring president. 


—Photograph by DeGroot. 


ciate members: Bill Terrell, Atlanta, low gross; Robert 


Phillips, Atlanta, and L. M. Graham, Akron, Ohio, tied 
for blind bogey. 


In his attack the Rome attorney said three fundamen- 
tals of constitutional government have been sacrificed 
through “these fantastic follies.” The he named as vastly 
increased power of the legislative branch, and a tendency 
to abolish states’ rights. 


Howard Coffin, of Sea Island, referred to members of 
the “brain trust” as “young intellectuals brought in from 
colleges.” 

He advocated conversion of agricultural supplies into 
other products through chemical and manufacturing proc- 
esses instead of having them destroyed. 

The government, Coffin said, “Is trying to discourage 
American initiative and to prove to the masses, whoever 
they may be, that business is dishonest.” 

Wright’s address came after George N. Peek, adviser 
on foreign trade to President Roosevelt, defended the cot- 
ton processing tax. Peek said any inequity in the man- 
ner of applying it should be corrected immediately.” 

Criticism of the American Federation of Labor for its 
“selfishness” and for “its utter indifference to any rights 
of the public as a whole” was voiced by Wright. 

The Rome attorney said Section 7-A of the National 
Recovery Act was written by the Federation “in defiance 
of the constitution.” 

A. T, Jenkins, of Thomaston, Ga., was named chair- 
man of the Association’s cotton department, which is 
made up of graders, buyers and classers. He succeeds 
Charles Thompson, of Thomaston. 

C. T. Kilmore reported for the traffic department. A 
decision is expected momentarily on the general cotton 
textile freight rate case which has been pending for sev- 
eral years. Mr. Kilgore also outlined other traffic mat- 
ters with which his office has had close contact. 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Air Conditioning in Textile Plants 


By G. P. Patterson 
Cooling and Air Conditioning Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


AM confining this paper to a discussion of air condi- 

tioning in the cofton textile industry. ‘There is noth- 

ing mysterious in conditioning by air. It may be 
defined as the work done by the air as it heats or cools 
from its primary condition to the point where it produces 
the desired condition. The results are obtained by the 
use of heat, water, refrigeration and power, applied to air 
that is introduced into the area to be conditioned. Since 
air has the property to absorb or give off heat and water 
in accordance with its changes in temperature, it is only 
necessary to deliver air at the proper condition of tem- 
perature and humidity,/and in sufficient quantity to do 
the work. It is necessary to know the heat generated in 
the area, the heat lost from the area, and the amount of 
moisture freed into the air or likely to be absorbed by the 
product in the process of manufacture. 


CONDITION oF OutstpE Arr A FACTOR 


Since conditions indoors are affected by outdoor tem- 
peratures, and since outdoor air is used to produce the 
desired results, it is also necessary that some assumptions 
be made as to the temperature and moisture content of 
the outside air. 


In the following discussion, when I use the word “tem- 
perature,” I mean the dry bulb temperature, and I will 
use the word “dewpoint” as an indication of moisture 
content. When the temperature of air with a fixed dew- 
point is increased, the temperature rises, but the relative 
humidity falls off. In order to maintain a constant per 
cent of relative humidity at various temperatures, it is 


necessary to add to or decrease the amount of moisture 
in the air. 


The problem in the cotton textile industry is usually 
one of humidification. In most cotton mills the present 
method of humidifying is by means of the introduction 
of free moisture into the air from the conventional system 
of humidifying heads. While these systems are capable 
of maintaining a more or less definite percentage of rela- 
tive humidity in the rooms, it is often done at the expense 
of the room temperature. The reason for this is that as 
the temperature rises the relative humidity drops, causing 
the humidity control to supply water to the heads in- 
creasing the moisture content of the air until the relative 
humidity reaches the setting of the control. As the water 
put out by the heads is vaporized, it absorbs a certain 
amount of heat from the air, since this heat is necessary 
for its vaporization. But the water vapor added to the 
air increases its dewpoint, and in accordance with the 
properties of air, at a fixed relative humidity, the tem- 
perature of air increases as the dewpoint increases, so 
that the resulting temperature is higher than at the start. 
As the temperature continues to increase the cycle is re- 
peated, and it is usually customary to open windows and 
allows air to enter the room, under no control, and con- 
sequently too little or too much may enter, thereby af- 
fecting the relative humidity to a considerable extent. 

Mopern TENDENCY To Controt Hummpity 

The modern tendency in the cotton mill industry is to 

control the relative humidity at a desirable temperature 


*Paper read at meeting of Textile Division, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, in Greenville, S. C. . 
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so as to definitely control the percentage of regain of 
moisture in the product. Therefore, if the mill manage- 
ment will decide on the percentage of regain that they 
would like to have, it is possible to design a system to 
maintain this condition by means of maintaining definite 
conditions in the surrounding air. Also the control of 
temperature is desirable from a comfort viewpoint. 

In order to do this it is necessary to have control over 
all factors. A definite mixture of outside air and recircu- 
lated air must be delivered to the room, moisture must be 
added to it, or removed, and the conditioned air distrib- 
uted over the area. Assuming that de-humidification is 
not necessary, results can be obtained by the introduction 
of raw outside air with moisture added to it in the room 
by means of humidifier heads; by passing raw outside air 
through a conditioning unit and supplementing it with 
humidifier heads, and by conditioning all of the raw air 
before it reaches the room. 

The cooling effect produced by any of these three 
methods is by virtue of the fact that heat will be absorb- 
ed from the air as the water is evaporated. In other 
words, the superheat is taken out of the air by trans- 
ferring it into the latent heat of vaporization of the water 
vapor. 

In order to make a comparison, I have assumed a spin- 
ning room in a sheeting mill with 100 frames. Each 
frame equipped with a 10 H.P. motor, 37 operatives and 
a lighting load of 1% watts per square foot maximum. 
Outside temperature conditions of 95 degrees dry bulb, 
75 degrees wet bulb, 39 per cent relative humidity. 

The constant heat load due to motors, people and lights 
amounts to 2,700,000 BTUs per hour. Apparatus must 
be selected to maintain the desired conditions under max- 
imum outside conditions. Under less than maximum out- 
side conditions, the room temperature can be lowered, 
and air and water quantities reduced, but the apparatus 
must be selected to take care of the maximum. 

Conditions will be maintained by introducing outside 
air into the room in sufficient quantity to absorb the heat 
and with sufficient moisture added to it to produce the 
desired conditions. Assuming that a constant relative 
humidity of 65 per cent is desired, to maintain 95 degrees 
dry bulb, 66,500 CFM must be circulated, and 2,740 
pounds of water per hour must be added—to maintain 92 
degrees dry bulb, 98,200 CFM must be circulated, and 
3,120 pounds of water per hour must be added—the 
maintenance of 88 degrees dry bulb, which, under the 
assumed conditions is the best that can be done, requires 
that 205,000 CFM be circulated and 4,370 pounds of 
water per hour be added. 


A SuccEestep LAYOUT 


As a practical example, take a spinning room of the 
assumed size in an existing mill in which are installed 40 
high-duty humidifier heads, having a capacity of 80 
pounds of water per hour each. The water capacity of 
the heads is sufficient to maintain a temperature of 91 
degrees plus, if 110,000 CFM is circulated. If a lower 
temperature is desired, more air must be circulated, and 
more water added. The extra water may be supplied by 
additional heads, which should be of the atomizer type. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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N this new booklet you will find the answer to Mill men and throwsters will find this informa- 
- many rayon soaking problems—from the cor- tion new, vital and accurate. 
rect ratio of oil to size, to the effect of embossing Send for your copy of PEBBLE EFFECTS OF 
on the finished fabric. VARIOUS SOAKING TREATMENTS today! It 


Based on 133 mill tests con- 
ducted by Nopco in a mill under 
actual production conditions, the 
information it contains is thor- 
oughly practical, 


is offered entirely free, as a part 
of Nopco’s service in keeping you 
informed of the latest develop- 
ments in the silk-rayon field. 


Members of Throwsters" Research Institute 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


HARRISON, N. J. @ BOSTON P CHICAGO ® SAN FRANCISCO 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. Gentlemen: Please send me the FREE 
linen eet booklet, PEBBLE EFFECTS OF VARIOUS 
SOAKING TREATMENTS [TB-5] 


Name Company Address 
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Personal News 


Hugh S. Clark has resigned as superintendent of the 
Texas Textile Mills, Waco, Texas, to become general 
manager of the Stonewall Cotton Mills, Stonewall, Miss. 


J. W. Wallace is president and treasurer of the Central 
Mills, Central, S. C., a new company organized to take 
over the former Isaqueena Mills. He was receiver for 
the latter company. Other officers are W. H. Becker- 
dite, vice-president, and G. M. Perry, secretary. 


Thomas Menchion has become associaed with the Rich- 
mond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga., and will spend most 
of his time at the plant, it is announced. 

He was until recently with the hosiery department of 
Marshall Field & Co., wholesale, and has had a number 
-of other former hosiery connections, including one as 
buyer for Montgomery Ward & Co. 


W. C. Covington, president of the Triangle Hosiery 
Mills, High Point, N. C., has been granted a leave of 
absence until January that he may spend the intervening 
time in California for his health. Accompanied by Mrs. 
Covington, he sailed from New York May 11th to make 
the trip via Panama and to Lake Tahoe where they will 
make their home. 


Herbert J. Winn, president of Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, N. Y., sailed from New York, May 
15th, on the Aquitania, bound for London and a five 
weeks’ business trip. A major part of his time while 
there will be spent at the plant of Short & Mason, Ltd., 
manufacturing distributors of the Rochester firm in Great 
Britain. 


Election of N. H. Littlejohn, retired cotton dealer, as a 
member of the board of directors of the Gaffney Manu- 
facturing Company, Gaffney, S. C., has been announced 
by W. S. Montgomery, of Spartanburg, the treasurer 
and manager. Mr. Littlejohn was chosen to fill a _— 
created by the death of J. C. Swygert. 

Other members of the board are G. H. Milliken, of 
New York, who is president; H. A. Hatch and W. E. 
Winchester, of New York; R. P. Carson, of Gaffney, 
secretary and assistant treasurer; C. L. Chandler, of 
Gaffney, and Mr. Montgomery. 


Sloan Resigns Code Authority Position 


The Cotton-Textile Code Authority announced Tues- 
day the resignation of its chairman, George A. Sloan, for- 
mer president of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 


RUBBER ROLL 
COVERING 


All Kinds 


FOR TEXTILE PLANTS 


Including Squeeze, Mangle, Padder, Jig, 
Dye, Etc. Also Rubber Lining for Metal Tanks 


CAROLINA RUBBER HOSE CO. 


SALISBURY NORTH CAROLINA 
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Resolutions adopted praised Sloan for “faithfully, de- 
votedly and efficiently” serving the industry and bringing 
the Institute to “the zenith of its service.” 

Goldthwaite H. Dorr, president of the Institute, will 
serve temporarily as code authority chairman. 


Fishing in Florida 


Florida newspapers last Sunday reported that several 
textile men had been having unusually good luck fishing 
at Tampa. 

Marshall P. Orr, president and treasurer of the Orr 
Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C., landed a 65-pound tarpon, 
while Dan H. Wallace, Southern manager of the Keever 
Starch Company, caught a tarpon weighing 100 pounds. 

George B. Snow, of the Atlanta Brush Company, was 
a member of a fishing party that caught 59 fish. 


Webb To Address Southern Textile 
Association 


Thomas H. Webb, who was recently elected president 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, will 
be one of the principal speakers at the coming conven- 
tion of the Southern Textile Association. The conven- 
tion will be held at Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
5S. C., on June 14th and 15th. 

Mr. Webb, who is president of the Locke Cotton Mills, 
Concord, N. C., will speak at the opening session on Fri- 
day morning, June 14th. He began his mill career as a 
sweeper and successively served as overseer and superin- 
tendent before being elected to an executive position, and 
is especially well qualified to speak to superintendents 
and overseers who compose the membership of the As- 
sociation. 

Culver Batson, president of the Association, will also 
speak on Friday morning. There will be no session on 
Friday afternoon, the time being left open for golf, swim- 
ming, fishing and other recreation. 

The annual banquet will be held on Friday evening. 
This will be a “speechless” affair, but a number of very 
attractive entertainment features are being arranged. 

On Saturday morning, the usual business session will 
be held. Another well known textile man, whose name 
will be announced later, is to speak at this session. 

The Associate Members’ Division, composed of textile 
salesmen, will hold its annual dinner on the evening pre- 
ceding the convention proper. I. E. Wynne, chairman, 
Bill Uhler, vice-chairman, and Junius Smith, secretary, 
are arranging quite an elaborate event. 

A very large crowd is expected to attend the conven- 
tion. The management of the hotel reports that many 
reservations have already been made. Those who expect 
to be present should make their reservations as soon as 
possible. Requests for reservations should be made direct 
to the hotel. 


Corn Products To Have Greensboro Office 

The Corn Products Sales Company has established of- 
fices at 824-825 North Carolina Bank Building, Greens- 
boro, N. C., to better serve their customers in North 
Carolina and Virginia. All business pertaining to the 
trade in these two States will be handled through the new 
office. 

W. R. Joyner will continue to call on the North Caro- 
lina and Virginia mills, as he has been doing for the past 
five years, and will have charge of the Greensboro office. 
The latter will operate under the supervision of the Green- 
ville office, which is in charge of John R. White. 
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Parks-Cramer Salesmen Hold Banquet 


A dinner and varied entertainment program were given 
to executives and members of the sales force of the Parks- 
Cramer Company Tuesday night in Charlotte. 


The principal address was made by T. A. McKittrick, 
treasurer and general manager, whose headquarters are 
in Fitchburg, Mass. More than 40 persons attended the 
dinner. 

The Parks-Cramer Company manufactures textile and 
humidifying equipment, with offices in Fitchburg, Boston, 
Charlotte and Atlanta. 


1934 Cotton Ginnings 9,471,505 Bales 

Washington.—Cotton ginned from the crop of 1934 
totalled 9,471,505 running bales or 9,636,073 equivalent 
500-pound bales, according to final figures of the Bureau 
of Census. 

This compares with 12,664,019 running bales or 13,- 
047,262 equivalent 500-pound bales in 1933 and 12,709,- 
647 and 13,001,508, respectively, in 1932. 

The figures were compiled from the returns of 12,662 
active ginneries in 912 counties in 19 States. 

The bureau will shortly publish its annual bulletin on 
cotton production in the United States for last year 


Cotton Spinning in April 


Washington.—The cotton spinning industry was re- 
ported by the Census Bureau to have operated during 
April at 85.3 per cent of capacity, on a single shift basis, 
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compared with 92.9 per cent during March this year, and 
104.5 per cent during April last year. 

Spinning spindles in place April 30th total 30,770,400, 
of which 23,853,816 were active at some time during the 
month, compared with 30,779,586 and 24,571,314 for 
March this year, and 31,011,000 and 26,450,750 for April 
last year. 

Active spindle hours for April totalled 6,057,601,513, 
or an average of 197 hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 6,662,549,593 and 216 for March this year, and 
7,260,010,234 and 234 for April last year. 


OBITUARY 


CHARLES S. ERLANGER 


Elberon, N. J——Charles S. Erlanger, 77, founder of a 
large underwear concern and one of the nation’s leading 
textile manufacturers, died Friday in his palatial home on 
Parke avenue after an illness of one year. 

Erlanger, whose home was one of the show places of 
the Jersey coast, spent the winter in Florida, but re- 
turned here four weeks ago. 

He organized the B. V. D. Company, Inc., the Erlanger 
Cotton Mills, in Lexington, N. C., and the North Caro- 
lina Finishing Company, in Salisbury, N. C. He was 
also an official of the Piqua Hosiery Company and the 
Nokomis Cotton Mills, both in Lexington. 

He is survived by two sons, Sidney and Milton, both 
of Elberon, and one daughter, Mrs. Ruth E. Stern, of 
Tinton Falls, N. J. 

Funeral services were held Sunday at the Salem 
Fields Cemetery, Brooklyn. 


HIGH QUALITY and FAST COLORS 


are the best defense against 


Oriental Competition 


CHLORANTINE FAST 
COLORS and 


CIBA and CIBANONE 
VAT DYES 
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COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


NEW. YORK 
CIBA COMPANY, LIMITED 
MONTREAL, P.@., CANADA 


Representing 
Seciety of Chemical Industry in Basie, 
Vat Byes of the 
Dow Chemical Company, incorporated 
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(By Dr. John Robertson Macarney, in The Presbyterian 
Banner ) 


Standing on the platform of the underground railway 
in London, the approach of a train is indicated by a 
breeze that comes from the tunnel’s mouth before any 
sound is heard. This increases moment by moment as 
the train approaches and piston-like is driving the air 
before it, until this breeze has become a veritable hurri- 
cane and as the train shoots out of the tunnel one has to 
grasp one’s hat to hold it on,-so great is the rush of wind. 

We have been hearing, as in the distance, the rumble 
of Communism. We aid comparatively little attention to 
it until now with the rush of a tempest it is upon us. I 
wish to call the attention of your readers to two out- 
standing instances which indicate the way things are go- 
ing. Gerald Winrod, the editor of two splendid periodi- 
cals, The Revealer and The Defender, published in Wich- 
ita, Kansas, and which is read by eight thousand clergy- 
men in the United States as well as thousands of others, 
is in Europe just now studying first-hand conditions over 
there. As he was sailing out of New York harbor on 
December 21st, last, he had this experience: 


“Rev. George D. Blomgren and I had an interesting 
experience as we were standing on the deck of the ship in 
New York, the evening of December 21st. (Mr. Blom- 
gren is my traveling companion on the present tour.) 
There were hundreds of people down to the wharf to bid 
farewell to friends who were departing on our vessel. 
Some were shedding tears, others were shouting, all were 
waiving their hands and handkerchiefs. Near us on the 
deck during this commotion were two young men who 
were particularly noisy and boisterous. One was a negro. 
Each appeared to be about twenty years old. They 
seemed to have a large number of friends on the wharf 
below. Presently a thousand throats began singing the 
“Third Internationale,” the official “hymn,” the battle 
cry, of international Communism. The words. of this 
song are vicious in the extreme, advocating the destruc- 
tion of every government in the world. It declares that 
Moscow will eventually rule the entire human race. It 
demands that every flag shall be torn down and that the 
Red rag shall fly over all countries. No sooner had the 
song started below on the wharf than the young man and 
negro by my side began to joint heartily in the singing. 

Looking down I saw hundreds of arms raised and 
hands clenched, the universal salute of the Reds, as 
though they were shaking their fists at God in Heaven. 


Both the young man and the negro had their arms raised 
throughout the song. 


The effect was electrifying to the great throng of peo- 
ple. The experience was such as to horrify every Chris- 
tian and patriot. Both Mr. Blomgren and I wondered 
what we, as preachers of the Gospel, should do. But no 
sooner had the crowd became silent than someone below 
shouted “W-I-N-R-O-D.” I wondered what it could 
mean. 


I was soon able to pick out the face of a preacher 
whom I had not seen for two years. He heard that we 
were sailing and had over from New Jersey to wish us 
‘bon voyage.’ Being a musician he had brought his 
trumpet with him. Soon its strains were piercing the 
night air with the official hymn of the Defenders Move- 
ment. “Faith of Our Fathers.” The large mob of Com- 
munists were taken by complete surprise. 
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Liable To Blow Our Hats Off 


To our amazement a large number of people both on 
the wharf below and the deck above, knew our familiar 
song and sang it out spontaneously. The volume of 
music was every bit as strong as that of the “Interna- 
tionale,” in spite of the fact that the Christians present 
were unprepared, while from all indications, the Com- 
munists had carefully rehearsed their program. Never 
had the grand old hymn, “Faith of Our Fathers,” sound- 
ed as sweet to me as it did on that occasion. 


I discovered later that the young man and the negro 
were leaving for Moscow to be trained in the art of 
Communist agitation in order to come back as organizers 
for the overthrow of the American social order. This is 
an example of what is taking place all the time—men and 
women; boys and girls, being sent as delegates to Russia 
to be educated in the technique of world revolution, so 
they can return and stir up mobs and riots for the pur- 
pose of creating chaos and acts of violence in all parts of 
the nation. A few minutes later our ship was pulling out 
into the harbor and past the glorious Statue of Liberty. 
Electric lights were focused beautifully upon this won- 
derful monument which means so much to every true 
American. 


Th econtrast between the singing of the Communist 
“Internationale” and the idealism embodied in the Statue 
of Liberty was so great that Mr. Blomgren and | were 
again impressed with the fact that if Socialism and Com- 
munism continue to make inroads in the United States, 
every semblance of liberty will be destroyed in our be- 
loved country as has been done in Russia. The Statue 
of Liberty would thus be veiled in mourning. 


America must choose eventually between the Statue of 
Liberty and the Kremlin of Moscow!” 


Says Code Authority Should Control 
Output 


Production control in the cotton textile industry should 
be handled through the Cotton Textile Code Authority, 
according to sentiment expressed at a meeting of North- 
ern cotton manufacturers in the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce building. 

By working through the Code Authority, any action 
taken will be representative of the industry as a whole, it 
was pointed out by Russell T. Fisher, secretary of the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, after the 
meeting. Fisher added: 


“The Northern mills, at a meeting held in Boston, re- 
affirmed a vote taken at a previous meeting in March 
that they were in favor of the continuation of the Na- 
titonal Recovery Act, with modifications, but that they 
felt that some sort of production control was essential. 

“A vote, passed at the previous meeting, stating that 
the processing tax ‘is a national problem and should be 
met by special taxes on a broader base, or out of the 
general treasury,’ was also reaffirmed. 


“Tt was the consensus of the Northern mills that such 
matters as that of production control should be handled 
through the Cotton Textile Code Authority in order that 
action taken should be representative of the entire indus- 
try. A committee from the Northern mills was author- 
ized to take such matters up with the Code Authority at 
its next meeting in Washington Monday.” 
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ONE YEAR CUT THE 


_— to 1933 a leading manu- 
facturer of paper containers 
was plagued with belt trouble. On 
some drives belts were giving only 
a few weeks’ service; six months 
was exceptional on others. 

Then the G. T. M.—Goodyear 
Technical Man — entered the pic- 
ture. This practical expert made 
a detailed study of operating con- 
ditions — analyzed every drive — 
and finally recommended a com- 
plete belting program. 


Here are the records of some of 
the severest drives in the plant 
since the adoption of the G. T. M. 
plan. 


Not one service failure 
Hot Air Fan on paper machine. 


A difficult high speed drive, 


Typical example of savings 
effected by G.T.M. Analysis Plan~™\ 


— under conditions as severe as textile service 


GOODYEAR COMPASS (cox) ENDLESS 


SPECIFIED BY G.T.M. FOR BEATER DRIVES 


exposed to extreme heat. Best 
previous belt gave six weeks’ ser- 
vice. G. T. M.-specified Goodyear 
COMPASS Belt has given 2 years’ 
continuous service—and the motor 
has never been taken up! 


Helper Drive on paper machine. 
Adverse heat and water condi- 
tions. Previous belts lasted 5 to 6 
months. Goodyear COMPASS Belt 
still going strong after full year’s 
service. 

Agitator Drive. Previous belts 
broke down every three weeks. 
Goodyear COMPASS has given 18 
months’ trouble-free service. 
Whipper Drive—runs in water 
continuously. Former belts lasted 
3 days to a week. Goodyear 
COMPASS in service 18 months. 


THE GREATEST NAME 


Production UP—Costs DOWN 


As a result of this is exceptional 
service, the company reports that 
although their production was 
greater, their belting costs were 
reduced 50% the first year under 
the G.T. M. plan. 

The G. T. M. is ready to make 
a similar money-saving analysis 
for you—to specify service-proved 
Goodyear products to your indi- 
vidual operating requirements. 
To consult him, write Goodyear, 
Akron, O., or Los Angeles, Calif.— 
or the nearest Goodyear Mechani- 
cal Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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David Clark At Chapel Hill 


GROUP of young men, at the University of 

North Carolina, formed a Chapter of the 
American Liberty League and invited David 
Clark, editor of the Textile Bulletin, to address 
them. 

It was not with any feeling of pleasure that 
the invitation was received, but it was accepted 
and David Clark spoke at Chapel Hill, N. C., on 
the night of May 14th before an audience which 
taxed the capacity of the hall. 

His address, which is published in full in this 
issue, was not well received, because it was de- 
livered before a hostile audience, most of whom 
seemed to be interested in one thing and one 
thing only and that was to catch the speaker in 
one erroneous statement and capitalize upon it. 

The question of whether or not the charges 
were true did not seem to interest 90 per cent of 
those present, because the radicals at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina seem almost entirely 
devoid of any sense of fair play. Their only 
thought seems to be what advantage they can 
obtain for themselves and their cult, out of some 
slip made by an opponent. 


A few years ago David Clark addressed an 
audience at Dartmouth University, under some- 
what similar circumstances as his Chapel Hill 
address, but there was a vast difference. 


At Dartmouth the students and professors 
were courteous and while they adhered to their 
views, the speaker could sense a desire to get at 
the truth and to admit that there might be 
weaknesses in their position. 

At Chapel Hill, one could sense no desire to 
study the other side or to admit that there was 
any view other than their own. 
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Every argument or statement which could not 
be answered was ignored. The only idea seemed 
to be to trick the speaker into making some 
statement or observation upon which an attack 
might be made and from which a smoke screen 
might be launched. 


David Clark, as will be noted from the early 
portion of his address, charged that the flood of 
radical lecturers were brought to Chapel Hill 
under the direction of the League for Industrial 
Democracy. He quoted from statements of the 
officials of the League for Industrial Democracy 
to show its objectives and connections. 


After the completion of his address Mr. Clark 
was under a fire of questions for more than an 
hour, but not a student or professor had any- 
thing to say in refutation of the charges about 
the League for Industrial Democracy. 


The first objective of the barrage of questions 
was directed towards drawing the speaker into a 
personal attack upon President Frank Graham. 


The radicals, apparently, believed that if such 
an attack were made, it could be used to draw 
attention away from themselves and their activi- 
ties. 

The next attempt was to draw an admission 
that professors could go a certain distance in dis- 
cussing socialism and communism under subjects 
taught in political science. 


We know, of course, that in political science 
and in history there must be a study of socialism 
and communism in the abstract but we also 
know that at the University the radical profes- 
sors go beyond unprejudiced discussion. 


The next effort was to draw the speaker into 
a technical discussion of socialism and commun- 
ism. 


From a press report of the meeting we quote: 

At one point, when Dean Carroll asked Mr. Clark: 
‘What is socialism?” Mr. Clark replied: “I don’t know 
and I don’t think anybody else does.” The audience 
fairly howled. 

We stand squarely upon that position and 
have no apologies for our answer. 

The only true explanation of socialism and 
communism as taught by the radical group, at 
the University of North Carolina, is something 
with which to overthrow the form of Govern- 
ment we have in the United States. 


There are many forms of socialism and com- 
munism, but they all unite upon one idea and 
that is the overthrow of what they are pleased 
to dominate as the “capitalistic system.” 

We did not propose to be drawn into a tech- 
nical discussion of a subject upon which the 
radicals themselves do not agree. 

The greatest impression we brought back 
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from the meeting at Chapel Hill was that, as far 
as the radical group is concerned, there is a defi- 
nite absence of honesty of purpose. 


Their objective seemed to be to keep the light 
of day from their own activities while seeking 
some vulnerable spot in the armor of opponents. 


The disregard of the radical group, for truth, 
and their dependence upon smoke screens for 
protection, is the best sign at the University of 
North Carolina. 


No organization which is unwilling to face the 
facts and admit the light of day, can survive for 
any great length of time. 


They, apparently, have a contempt for the 
opinions of the citizenship of North Carolina 
but some day will find an aroused resentment 
which can not be easily curbed. 


With the president of the University, allowing 
his name to be used as an endorsement of the 
Summer School of the University of Moscow, 
voluntarily offering to sign the bond of the lead- 
er of a flying squadron and signing the “fore- 
word” of an attack upon the use of troops to de- 
fend non-union workers, it is not surprising that 
the radical professors feel free to ply their trade. 


In Their Own Backyard 


David Clark, for one thing, is as fearless as he 
is versatile. Last night he carried his campaign 


.against communism, atheism and radicalism 


right into their own backyard when he spoke to 
the newly-formed American Liberty League at 
Chapel Hill, seat of the North Carolina State 
University and a hot bed of radicalism. Clark 
made no direct attack upon Dr. Frank Graham, 
president of the institution, but he did single out 
Dr. Ericson, W. T. Couch, head of the Univer- 


sity Press, and Paul Greene, playwright, for 


their activities as being foreign to the proper 
functions of a seat of learning and education.— 
Burlington (N. C.) News. 


We are fonder of David Clark at this moment 
than ever before. No matter what you may 
think of this, our chief reactionary, that sortie 
he made into Chapel Hill was magnificent. He 
went, he saw an audience which knew it had 
him at a great disadvantage, and he spoke his 
piece as he had prepared it. 


Between him and the University is a differ- 
ence in philosophies that will never be recon- 
ciled, and we are reconciled to that. But gad! 
didn’t he go right into the lions’ den, and didn’t 
he, there, express his opinion of the way some of 


the lions had been behaving! Courage is an ad- 
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mirable quality in any league, even that for in- 
dustrial democracy.—Charlotte News. 


We have never attempted to keep it dark 

That we don’t share the views of David Clark; 

But his nerve, we think, has passed the test 

In going to Chapel Hill to free his chest. 
—Greensboro Daily News. 


A lively time was had by all when David 
Clark, editor of The Textile Bulletin, and chief 
critic of the alleged “radicalism” of “a small 
group of professors” at the University of North 
Carolina, spoke by student invitation at Chapel 
Hill last week. As I say, it was a pretty spirited 
evening, but not altogether as exciting as I had 
expected. Seated far back in the hall near a 
door through which I planned to make a discreet 
if not valorous exit should a riot ensue, I took 
notes on the proceedings as an interested audi- 
tor. 


Except for the boy from Boston who presided, 
no student Liberty Leaguers were in evidence at 
the meeting. The only person in the audience 
who spoke in support of Mr. Clark was a woman 
from Raleigh. 

The students took it all a little hard. It was 
plain that most of the audience was eager to de- 
fend the University administration. It would 
have been a better meeting, no doubt, with less 
laughter and with no sarcasm. However Mr. 
Clark may have felt inside, he did not show tem- 
per. Two of the students did, and the audience 
as a whole was derisive, particularly when in 
reply to a question by D. D. Carroll, dean of the 
University’s school of commerce, as to what So- 
cialism is, Mr. Clark answered.,. “I don’t know.”’ 


—Nell Battle Lewis in Raleigh News and Ob- 
server. 


Jouett Shouse At Charlotte 


Jouett Shouse, president of the American 
Liberty League, will make a public address at 8 
o'clock Tuesday evening, May 28th, in the as- 
sembly hall of the Charlotte Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Any cotton mill man, no matter what his po- 
sition, is invited to attend. No special invita- 
tion is required. 

The American Liberty League is non-parti- 
san. It is dedicated to the preservation of hu- 
man rights guaranteed by our Constitution— 
rights that most of us have taken for granted. 
Mr. Shouse will talk about those rights, what 
they mean and how they may be preserved. His 


message will deal with matters of vital import- 
ance. 
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Mill News Items 


Lanpbo, S. C.—Manetta Mills here, manufacturers of 
blankets and flannels, employing 350 operatives, after 
having been closed for six weeks, have resumed opera- 
tions on a daytime schedule of 35 hours weekly, according 
to an announcement made by Gilbert B. Heath, presi- 
dent. 


RUTHERFORDTON, N. C.—On motion of Spencer Mills, 
Inc., purchasers of the Spencer Mills in Rutherfordton, 
“sufficient cause therefor appearing to the court,” Judge 
E. Yates Webb of the Federal Western Distdict of North 
Carolina has ordered that the time for completion of the 
transaction be extended to May 25th. 


CENTRAL, S. C.—The Central Mills, of Central, has 
been granted a charter by the Secretary of State. The 
new company takes over the former Isaqueena Mills. 
Capital stock is $200,000 and officers are: J. W. Wal- 
lace, of Central, president and treasurer; W. H. Becker- 
dite, vice-president, and G. M. Perry, secretary. 

Directors, in addition to the officers, include William 
C. Cannon and Kenneth R. Shupp. The concern pro- 
poses to manufacture textile goods of various kinds. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Expenditure of approximately $70,- 
000 for new mill machinery will be made in the near 
future at the Gluck and Equinox Mills. 

R. E. Ligon, manager of the two plants, made known 
the two construction projects following his return from 
Boston, said said work would begin shortly. The replace- 
ment of the old machinery in both mills will be gradual, 
thus causing no inconvenience in operation. No change 
will be made in the class of goods made at either mill. 


ORANGE, Tex.—A charter for the Texas Woolen Mills 
Corporation to establish a $450,000 plant here has been 
granted at Austin. 

A mass meeting was called by the Chamber of Com- 
merce to perfect plans for co-operating in pushing the 
project to completion. 

It was hoped construction of the plant would start 
within forty-five days and that it would be in operation, 
employing 450 persons, within five months. A 40-acre 
site has been purchased. 


ENGLEWoop, TENN.—Announcement is made that ar- 
rangements for a loan of $45,000 from the RFC to the 
Eureka Cotton Mills have been completed and the mill 
will be reorganized under Section 77-B of the Bankruptcy 
Act. At Chattanooga, Tenn., recently a meeting of cred- 
itors, with Sam J. McAllester, referee in bankruptcy and 
special master in the Eureka case, agreed to the loan 
and reorganization, clearing the way for immediate ac- 
tion. 

Under the conditions of the loan the $45,000 will be 
divided in the following manner: Not more than $22,100 
to preferred creditors; not more than $3,000 to cover 
court costs, reorganization expenses, fees, etc., and the 
balance to be used solely for operating expenses. Unse- 
cured creditors are to be given preferred stock in the 
new organization. 

Proceedings to reorganize, filed some time ago in Dis- 
trict Court, listed assets of $277,879 and liabilities of 
$151,201. The mill made cotton underwear and employ- 
ed about 200 workers when running at capacity. 
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Mill News Items 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—Employing 40 operatives, a new 
hosiery mill, the name to be announced later, has just 
begun operations here. As business increases, Fred Guer- 
rant, principal owner, and F. A. Poplin, announced they 
expected to employ about 80 operatives. 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C.—The Knit-Ease Yarn Com- 
pany, formerly located in Gastonia, N. C., and which 
recently moved its plant to Hendersonville, is now in 
operation. Nine operatives are now on the payroll of 
the company, which is engaged in the manufacture of a 
fine quality of boucles, and has a capacity of about 52,- 
000 pounds of yarn annually. H. H. Ewbanks, Jr., is 
general manager. 


CEDARTOWN, GA—Negotiations for the sale of the 
Standard Cotton Mills of Cedartown to the Uxbridge 
Worsted Company, Inc., Uxbridge, Mass., were complet- 
ed here. 

Officials of the Uxbridge Company, who made the 
announcement, said the plant here would be converted 
into a unit for the manufacture of woolen worsteds, but 
they revealed no other definite plans. 

The Standard Mill, for many years one of Cedartown’s 
leading textile plants, has been operating part time since 
1931 and has been under receivership more than a year. 


Kinston, N. C.—R. C. Roberts, J. C. Cloniger, T. S. 
Maynard and other holders of the capital stock of Cas- 
well Mills, Inc., have submitted to U. S. District Court at 
New Bern a plan of reorganization for the corporation, 
which suspended operations at its plant here several 
months ago. 

Financial difficulties caused the suspension, followed 


* by appointment of referees by the court at New Bern. 


The corporation owes the government nearly $71,500 in 
processing taxes. Other obligations total many thousand 
dollars. However, the stockholders claim Caswell Mills 
would have been a going business now had it not been 
for the processing tax. 

The plan submitted to the court proposes that bonds 
held by the County of Lenoir and City of Kinston, to- 
talling $19,600, be surrendered and that they receive 50 
per cent in cash and 50 per cent in preferred stock. It 
suggests that holders of Series B bonds in the sum of 
$50,100 receive 50 per cent in cash and the remainder in 
stock. Holders of notes in the su mof about $12,200 
would receive 50 per cent cash and the balance in stock. 
The corporation would issue participating debenture 
bonds satisfactory to the revenue officials and the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to take care of its obli- 
gation to the government. Unsecured creditors would 
receive stock. 


Another Fall River Mill Will Liquidate 


Fall River, Mass.—The directors of the Davol Mills 
of Fall River have sent the following notice to stock- 
holders: 

“Your directors believed that the reorganization of 
your corporation completed about a year ago would en- 
able it to operate its mill at a profit. Since that time, 
however, the textile business instead of improving has 
steadily grown worse. This has been partly due to over- 
production caused by the two-shift running which has 
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Laboratories and research are 
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This need for collective think- 
ing is not confined to medical 
science alone. It is equally pro- 
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increased since the NRA. Another factor has been the 
processing tax, which ties up a large amount of working 
capital and forces the mills to press their goods on the 
market in order to raise the money with which to pay 
the tax. Consequently your corporation showed a loss 
of $39,000 for the fiscal year which closed March 31, 
1935, without provision for depreciation of your corpora- 
tion’s property. 

“Looking forward, your directors have reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that to continue to operate your 
mill would involve an unwarranted risk of the stock- 
holders’ money. 


Georgia Mill Men Criticise New Deal 
(Continued from Page 11) 


Savings in marine freight insurance on shipments to 
Eastern port cities were detailed as well as the services in 
checking freight bills for members to the extent of some 
63,000 bills last year. 


Fuller Callaway gave his summary of the work of the 
traffic department, outlining its growth in scope and rep- 
resentation. 

Considered promising is the recently created office ex- 
ecutives division of the Association, for which J. K. 
Boatwright, of LaGrange, reported, is chairman. Organ- 
ization of this group was initiated in January of this 
year. 

Mr. Boatwright discussed the relationship of cost to 
what is normal operation of the plant. He referred also 
to the fact that many mills have an excess of finishing 
machinery, which also has an effect on costs. It is the 
hope that the Cotton Textile Institute extend the group 
work which this new division has started. Development 
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of a manual of office procedure and cost systems is an- 
other of Mr. Boatwright’s suggestions. 


CoTTon COMMITTEE REPORTS 


The cotton committee’s work was explained by Charles 
Thompson, of Thomaston, Ga. Arbitration matters have 
been described at a recent meeting. The committee has 
saved mills excessive details in connection with the Bank- 
head tags. A. T. Jenkins, of the Thomaston Cotton 
Mills, Thomaston, has been elected the new chairman of 
the committee for the coming year. 

Harry Vaughan, of Georgia Tech, appeared to give an 
idea of the research work of the State Experiment Sta- 
tion, and illustrated certain of the phases which the col- 
lege is now studying. 


The Rights and Responsibilities of the 
Employer Under the “New Deal” 


(Continued from Page 9) 


directed at discharge for union affiliations, that left to 
the employer, without any prohibition of the statute, all 
the other reasons that he had ever had to discharge 
labor, and the statute in no sense requires the employer 
to even have a valid reason for the discharge. 


As this condition naturally renders it difficult to prove 
a case where the alleged reason was that the employer 
discharged solely because of union affiliation, the Labor 
Boards have adopted the very un-American expedient 
through their rulings as to what presumptions are and 
when they arrive, that when the employer is charged 
with guilt he must prove himself innocent. The boards 
have even gone so far in one case as apparently to say 
that where the employer takes the position at a hearing 
that he will stand on his presumption of innocence and 
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not offer evidence until evidence of his guilt is produced, 
that he creates an inference of guilt against himself. 

Another feature of Section 7-a prohibits the employer 
from making membership in a company union a condition 
of employment. As expressed in the statute, the object 
of this prohibition would seem to be sound, but the 
Labor Boards have not been content with construing and 
administering the statute on this as in the other cases, 
but have manifested a determination to vastly extend 
this simple prohibition. 

They have apparently ruled that if any employer en- 
courages, aids, or even looks with a kindly eye on a 
company union, although no compulsion is exercised on 
the employees to join it, that the employer has offended 
the terms of the statute because this conduct amounts to 
an interference, restraint, and coercion of his employees. 

The statute prohibits the employer from interfering, 
coercing, or restraining his labor in their choosing of rep- 
resentatives for collective bargaining or in other concerted 
activities. The Supreme Court of the United States has 
held that these words mean “the abuse of relation or 
opportunity so as to corrupt or override the will.” The 
Supreme Court repudiated the idea that management 
could have nothing to say about the advisability or in- 
advisability of membership in a particular union, and in 
this decision certainly implied that management might 
have, not only the right, but be under the duty to dis- 
cuss such matters with the employees, so long as they did 
not corrupt or override the will. 

But the Labor Boards have apparently surrounded the 
union with a sanctity hitherto reserved for deity itself 
and no employer must take the name of the union in 
vain. 

In one case, where management, although assuring 
their employees of their right to decide for themselves 
recommended that a certain organization was not worthy 
of their membership and financial support, the Labor 
Board held this to be a violation of law, and one high 
cfficial of the Labor Board has recently said that he 
<dleemed any criticism of the union, or any advice in re- 
lation to union affiliation to be interference, restraint 
and coercion. This would seem to go far indeed toward 
eliminating any right of free speech between manage- 
ment and its employees, despite the constitutional guar- 
antee. 

One thing more might be said of Section 7-a, and that 
is that it is utterly unfair to the old-fashioned American 
worker, who doesn’t want to subordinate himself to union 
domination. It gives him no vestige of protection. It 
makes him a helpless vicim of the labor racket. He is 
the victim of the law, and repudiated by the Boards. 

Vexatious as this labor legislation is, it need give us no 
great concern. The lack of vision of labor leaders, the 
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probable action of the courts, the antagonism that this 
labor law has produced, will soon remedy the situation, 
at least for a temporary period. 


We should not blindly oppose labor legislation—legis- 
lation that is fairly aimed toward achieving the interest 
of both capital and labor; that will minimize the danger 
of industrial warfare; that is not drawn to set up class 
against class, or to create a dictatorship of labor leaders, 
or to legalize a labor leader racket. 


This can be done. It should give freedom of choice 
to laboring men to join or not join a labor organization 
and protect them in their choice, not only against the 
unreasonable employer, but against the labor union lead- 
ers. The duties as well as the right of the unions should 
be defined, and the rights of the employer should be pro- 
tected as well as regulated. 


In the long run, it may be a wholesome thing for 
American employers of labor that this experience has 
first come in the bizarre form that it has, as it may teach 
them what will be necessary in any future labor legisla- 
titon. 

While these things are troublesome and vexatious, there 
are other things in the same general program that are 
actual menaces. I do not believe that I am overstating 
when I say that there are many aspects that are deadly 
in their implications. 

I say, in all seriousness, that I believe that there exists 
in this country today, a definite challenge to our demo- 
cratic institutions, to our constitutional form of govern- 
ment, to American ideals of liberty, to our economic 
and social system. | 

The remainder of Mr. Wright’s address dealt with crit- 
icism of other phases of the New Deal. 


Air Conditioning in Textile Plants 
(Continued from Page 12) 
A much better installation would be to introduced the air 
through an air washer. If this is done, the present heads 
need supply only 995 pounds of water per hour to main- 
tain 92 degrees. 

If we assume that this spinning room is part of a new 
mill, and that a temperature above 88 degrees is permissi- 
ble, a dual system consisting of an air washer supply unit 
supplemented by atomizer heads, is the proper arrange- 
ment. If the best possible temperature is to be main- 
tained, all of the moisture must be added by the washer 
since the number of humidifier heads would be excessive. 

The fans selected would be of the centrifugal type, 
and under ordinary conditions would require 134 brake 
H.P. per 10,000 CFM. The air would be distributed 
through galvanized iron duct work arranged so as to give 
good distribution over the area. Duct velocities would 
be kept within reasonable limits to keep down power con- 
sumption and aid air distribution. 

If an air washer is installed, the fan would be arranged 
so as to draw through or blow through, depending on 
space conditions. The washer pump would circulate at 
a 10 GPM per 1,000 CFM, and would require about 

4, brake H.P. per 10,000 CFM. 

° he automatic control system would consist of auto- 
matic dampers, controlling the mixture of outside and re- 
circulated air. The water supplied, either to the heads or 
to the washer, would be under the control of a hygrostat. 

All of the foregoing deals with summer-time conditions. 
Heaters can be added to the units for winter use. Dur- 


ing the heating season, and also during the intermediate 
seasons, any reasonable temperature can be maintained 
as a constant by means of the automatic control. 

The arrangement of the apparatus and duct work will 
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depend entirely on the layout of the room. The tendency 
is towards small capacity supply units suspended from 
the ceiling in the room. 


Also, these examples have considered only the installa- 
tion of systems using outside air in which the room con- 
ditions are at the mercy of the outside conditions. If it 
is desired to maintain a constant low relative humidity 
and temperature during the year, some sort of refrigera- 
tion should be used. 

Most mills operate the boilers in the summer time. 
These mills have already made their investment in steam 
generating apparatus, and maintain attendants in the 
boiler room. If refrigeration is needed, a system of pro- 
viding cold water by means of steam jet vacuum refrig- 
eration is usually the most economical to install, since 
the cost of the steam is usually only the cost of the fuel. 


REFRIGERATION APPARATUS 


Steam jet vacuum refrigeration apparatus operates on 
the principle that water under low pressure boils at a low 
temperature. In order to vaporize the water, it is neces- 
sary that heat be expended, and if the water is confined 
in an insulated flash chamber, the only source of heat is 
in the water itself, consequently in boiling, the water 
gives off its heat, and reduces its temperature. It is pos- 
sible, with this apparatus, to obtain water temperature of 
41 to 43 degrees, which is equivalent to a vacuum some- 
thing over 29% inches. This vacuum is produced by 
means of high velocity steam jets discharging over the 
water surface into a condenser and carrying the water 
vapor that flashes off with it. The steam and water vapor 
may be condensed in a surface, barometric, or low level 
jet condenser. Secondary vacuum equipment and air re- 
moval pumps are necessary. The steam requirements for 
an apparatus of this sort are from 25 to 30 pounds of 
steam per hour per ton of refrigeration effect. The quan- 
tity of steam will vary in accordance with the pressure 
and condensing water temperature. 

The air that is used to condition the areas is chilled 
hy means of pumping the cold water from the flash cham- 
ber through the sprays of the air washer. The water 
from the air washer tank may be returned to the flash 
chamber by means of the vacuum in the chamber. Where 
steam is not available, other types of refrigeration can be 
used, either the reciprocating type of ammonia compres- 
sor, or a compressor using some other refrigeratn, or by 
means of centrifugal water vapor refrigeration which 
operates on the same principle as the steam jet except 
that the vacuum is pulled by means of a centrifugal air 
compressor, the flash chamber being located on the suc- 
tion side of the compressor. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OnER PARTs or MILL 


While I have dealt almost exclusively with spinning 
room conditions, the same remarks could be applied to 
other departments of the mill. However, other consider- 
ations would enter, in that, in the card room it would be 
necessary to make provision for the moisture absorbed 
by the product, and in the weave room higher relative 
humidities would be maintained. The industry is consid- 
ering the maintenance of humidity in picker rooms and 
in napping rooms. Because of the large volume of air 
exhausted from these rooms by the picker fans and nap- 
per exhaust system, humidity conditions cannot be main- 
tained unless some means is provided for returning the 
exhausted air to the room. This can be done by means of 
several air filtering devices that remove all of the sus- 
pended lint from the exhausted air. With a return air 
system it is possible for humidifying apparatus to be 
installed to maintain any desired condition in these 
rooms. Several applications of this kind have been made 
in the Southeast. 
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Universal Winding Co. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co .. 28 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. a 


Washburn Printin ‘Co. 
Watson- Williams Co. 

Wellington, Sears C 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring 
Wiliams, L. B. & Sons 
Wytheville Woolen Mills, 


rR 


on 


Overall Firm Chartered 


Lexington, N. C.—-Siceloff Manu- 
facturing Company, with principal 
office at Lexington, has filed a cer- 
tificate of incorporation in the office 
of Secretary of State Stacey W. 
Wade at Raleigh, N. C., to manufac- 
ture and sell overalls and all kinds of 
wearing apparel for men and boys. 
Authorized capital stock. $150,000, 
subscribed stock $75,000, by D. S. 


Siceloff, J. L. Siceloff, Pledger Sice- 
loff, Jim Siceloff, Jr., and others of 
Lexington. 


Army Depot Asks Bids 
1,600,000 Yards Cotton 


Philadelphia, Pa—Bids on ap- 
proximately 1,600,000 yards of cot- 
ton textiles will be received at the 
ind Quartermaster Depot on May 
28 
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Items wanted are: (1) 475,697 
yards of silesia cotton uniform lining, 
36-inch; (2) 353,629 yards of Albert 
twill lining, 32-inch; (3) 250,835 
yards of 36-inch cotton padding; (4) 
15,100 yards of 73-inch felt interlin- 
ing, and (53 518,750 yards of un- 
bleached drill, 36-inch. 


Chicago Belting Announces 
Textile Leathers 


The Chicago Belting Company 
states that after two years of practi- 
cal tests in several hundred mills, 
they have developed a line of textile 
leathers. They include jack, check, 
harness, hold up, lug and bumper 
straps stop bar break pads, picker 
leathers, cone belts, and gainer belts 
for Universal Winder No. 50 and 
Foster Winder No. 75. 

They are made in Reliance brand 
oak leather, Old Grizzly brand. of 
hair on leather and in théfr-own pat- 
ented white strip brand, the an- 
nouncement says. White strip is en- 
tirely new and has an extra ply of 
specially treated very hard leather, 
white in color, that is said to have 
added to the life and service of lug 
straps and bumper straps. 


' For Sale 


| We offer subject to prior sale the 
following good used machinery lo- 
| cated in our warehouse: 
12—-5%”" gauge, 4%” ring Howard 
& Bullough, dry Twisters, band 
| drive. Also supplies for these ' 
twisters. 
1—Lathe, 9’ bed, 16” swing, equip- ' 
ped one complete set change 
gears and face plate. 
No. 50 Universal Winders—any 
| attachments C Series. 


Gears and parts for almost any 

make of frame. 
Large assortment Steel Split pul- 

leys with bushings. 


Hamilton Machinery Company 
| Box 1855 Charlotte, N. C. 


SEE 


JAMES E. TAYLOR 


CPARLOTTE, N.C. 
Standard 


253 Summer St. 


Double Loop Hook Bands' 


For Cards, Spoolers, Twisters 
and Spinning 


Southern Textile Banding Mill 
P. ©. Box 974 Charlotte, N. C. 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bidg.. Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. &. Patent Office 


om 


= 

= 
| 

= 

| 

by 

| | 
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WOOL TOPS 

HOUGHTON WOOL CO. 

Boston, Mess 
- a 
| 

| 
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Classitied Department 


We Want To Buy Your Mill 


SCRAP IRON 


Can use all kinds and sizes in car 
lots. Our crew will load it. Get 
our spot cash prices before selling. 


Cc. E. Luttret! & Company 
s. C. 


WANTED—Position by superintendent. 
High School and Ll. C. 8S. graduate: 15 
years’ experience; can run carded cloth 
or yarn mills. Best of references. Ad- 
dress “W. care Textile ‘Bulletin. 


Need | 
Find your man through a 
Bulletin Want Ad 
This Size Space $3.00 per 


insertion 


BULLETIN 
WANT ADS 


Produce 
RESULTS 
At 
LOW COST 


This Size Space $6.00 


Cotton Consumption 
Last Month 462,844 


Washington, May 15.—Cotton con- 
sumption during April was reported 
by the Census Bureau to have to- 
talled 462,844 bales of lint and 70,- 
268 bales of linters, compared with 
481,135 and 66,754 for March this 
year, and 512,594 and 67,479 for 
April last year. 

Cotton on hand April 
reported held as follows: 

In consuming establishments, /7,- 
606,946 bales of lint and 251,759 of 
linters, compared with 1,117,069 and 
260,961 on March 3st this year, and 
1,584,620 and 305,873 on April 30th 
last year. 

In public storage and at com- 
presses, 7,201,695 bales of lint and 
54,296 of linters, compared with 7,- 
784,96 and 52,816 on March 3lst 
this year, and 7,094,302 and 37,788 
on April 30th last year. 

Imports for April totalled 9,060 
bales, compared with 9,917 for 
March this year and 12,269 for April 
last year. 

Exports during April totalled 323,- 
155 bales of lint and 15,657 of lint- 
ers compared with 317,798 and 18,- 
287 for March this year, and 386,594 
and 15,452 for April last year. 


30th was 


Travel an 


*Good in 


| | ontheS UTHERN 


A fare for every purse...! 


Each Mile Traveled 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Return Limit 18 Days 
for Each Mile Traveled 


oy and Parlor Cars on payment of 
proper charges for space occupied. No surcharge. 
Economize by leaving your Automobile at home and 
using the Southern 
Excellent Dinin 
Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


BH. GRAHAM, Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotte, N. G 


Southern RailwaySystem | 


Car Service 
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Cotton spindles active during April 
numbered 23,853,816 compared with 
24,571,314 during March this year, 
and 26,485,114 during April last 
year. 


Cotton consumed during April in 
cotton-growing States totalled 374,- 
013 bales, compared with 388,134 in 
March this year, and 406,318 in 
April last year. 

Cotton on hand April 30th in cot- 
ton-growing States was held as fol- 
lows: 

In consuming establishments, 823,- 
307 bales, compared with 875,237 on 
March 3lst, and 1,233,018 on April 
30th last year. 

In public storage and at com- 
presses, 7,018,160 bales, compared 
with 7,585,229 on March this year, 
and 6,748,217 on April 30th last 
year. 

Cotton spindles active during April 
in cotton-rowing States numbered 
17,022,690, compared, with 17,274,- 
884 during March this year, and 
17,995,616 during April last dese 


World Yarn Output 
Continues Its Rise 


World rayon production during the 
first quarter of 1935 totalled 106,884 
metric tons, as compared with 101,- 
321 metric tons during the last quar- 
ter of 1934 and 85,055 metric tons 
in the first quarter of that year, ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by Silk 
& Rayon, Inc., of Manchester, Eng- 
land. The British publication’s re- 
vised world total for 1934 amounts to 
358,392,000 kilograms, a figure which 
cmpares with 304,855,000 kilograms 
in 1933 and 235,715,000 kilograms in 
1932. 

It is stated that the further sub- 
stantial increase in output this -year 
is mainly due to increased production 
in Japan and to larger output in Eng- 
land. Statistics show that the pro- 
portiton of the output attributed to 
the viscose process remained station- 
ary during the first quarter and that 
acetate production increased slightly 
at the expense of cuprammonium out- 
put. 


Gets Patent For 
Textile Device 


Whitmire, S. C.—J. H. Franks, 
foreman of the weave room in the 
Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mill unit, in 
Whitmire, has received a patent 
from the United States Patent Office 
for a new and useful improvement in 
immersion roll assemblies for sizing 
boxes. This improvement has been 
tried out in the Aragon-Baldwin Mill 
and has proved its value there. 


— 
— 
; 
| 
| 
PER MILE 
' 
28) ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Return Limit 6 Monthe 
| © ONE WAY TICKETS 
| 
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New Orleans 


SELLING AGENTS for' 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
Atlanta 


San Francisco 


Philadeiphia Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 
820 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DomeEsTic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. | 


10-12 Tuomas Sr. New York 


Seeing is Believing 
a sO an decided it would be better to 
sho pic ‘ture of the ‘‘floating’”’ 


oarke rmance of the Victor Circle-D 
Traveler instead of just telling about it. 
| It took a couple of scientists and a lot of special equip- 


ment to take a picture in 1/75000 of a second (the trav- | 
) eler was moving 10,000 R.P.M.) But we got it, and this 
proof that the Circle -D ‘“‘floats’”’ 


is yours for the asking. | 
We'll send Circle-D samples along with the pictures if 
you wish. Write today. | 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
P. O. Box 1318 
1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 1387 So. Marietta St. 


Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Hemlock 2743 Tel.—247 | 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—A marked revival of buying in the closing 
days of the week resulted in large sales of gray goods last 
week. Total sales of coarse yarn gray goods were esti- 
mated at between 15 and 20 million yards. In addition, 
much more business was offered but mills were seeking 
higher prices. The week’s business was somewhat above 
production. Prices on several constructions were higher, 
with indications that a general advance would be made 
effective. It was stressed, however, that prices are very 
low in comparison with costs and that mills must improve 
their margins. Business last week was large enough to 
help the stock situation. 


Most of the sales called for deliveries in June and 
July, although some mills sold into August. If buying 
this week is continued on the same scale, prices are ex- 
pected to advance all along the line. 


Close to 10 million yards of 38%4-inch, 64x60, 5.35 
yard were reported sold Friday, although some estimates 
placed the total nearer to seven million. The business 
developed at 6% cents; this continued to be heard for 
spot and nearby at the close, but the majority had stif- 
fened to one-quarter. 


Carded broadcloths came in for moderate business at 
67ec for 80x60s and 8%c for 100x60s. The latter style 
sold in fairly good volume and at the close 834c was the 
general asking price, although no business had gone 
through at the advance. 


In fine goods markets trading was limited to only 
minor quantities for quick deliveries. There were some 
reports of easiness on one or two styles, but most con- 
structions were subjected to insufficient pressure to bring 
about any concessions. Stocks in the hands of buyers 
were low, most of the goods which had been bought dur- 
ing the boomlet of last month having gone into consump- 
tion. 


Rayon goods, which are now in a much better position, 
were not very active during the past week. It is believed 
that a much more active business is pending, however. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 4% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s _... 
Gray goods, 38'%-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s ____. 87% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s _. 7% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 

Brown sheetings, standard __ 934 

Denims 14% 
Brown sheetings, 4- yard, 56x60s 7% 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets WEN TWO RTH : 


Philadelphia, Pa.—A fair amount of business was done | 
in the yarn market last week. The price situation was Double Duty Travelers 
generally unchanged but quotations were somewhat firmer 
at the end of the week as far as most spinners were con- 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 


cerned. While there is not as much underselling as has )SPINNING RING. The greatest 
been the case recently; yarn men say that this is still one_ | 
the advent o 

of the real problems of the trade. 

SPEED SPINDLE. 

Various spinners are sold up for one or two months on 
certain yarn descriptions and the remainder are either manutactered onty by the | 
free to sell or shut down completely. National Ring Traveler Co. | 


Commitments placed ran to 50,000 pounds, the major- 

placed for quantities of from 100,000 to 300,000 pounds. § 


Providence, R. |. 


Deliveries are largely confined to spot and quick, some 
calling for May and June, while a few are blanket con- 
tracts to run during the next three or more months. 


Efforts to obtain concessions are becoming less success- tf 4 } 4 PAP Eb R 
ful. 
The ratio of carded gray yarn sales to production since 


January Ist has ranged from 123 per cent in January to Send Lh Your Order 


108 per cent in April, with a low period in between of 


F inue to be called in, against standing contracts, is indi- : 
ss eae cated by the statement by a local supplier that the ratio Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
y Oe of billings to production of carded gray yarns was 108 Toilet Tissues 
| per cent in April. Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 
.. Combed yarn suppliers point out that in their division 
a the production of spinners thus far this year has been at 
the rate of nearly 100 million pounds for a full year, DILLARD PAPER . 
| which would compare with about 72 million pounds in 
1934 and 54 million pounds in 1933. Ratio of sales to GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 
\s production of combed yarn ranged from 179 per cent in 
sy January to 56 per cent in April, which is a seasonal / 
Ae the four months and the yarn is going immediaely into | ) 
goods. In both carded and combed yarns, local suppliers | BALING PRESS 
oi > claim customers’ stocks are even farther under normal 
than spinners’ stocks are, for this time of year. | Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center ) 
y Manufacturers are only interested in amounts to cover of Screw. ' 
\ goods orders and then only for a few weeks ahead, most | Push Button Control — Reversi 


Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


citing the falling off in demand from their own customers 
as the reason, but others “want to see what happens in 
Washington” before going ahead. 


Southern Single Warps 26s | Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
10s 27. +... 35 -35% you more about them. 
27% -_. 40s 41 -42 
508 Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 
S28 West Water St, Syracuse, | 
40%- 12s 
12s 3 o7 1s . Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
and 4-ply 23% -25 
29 - Colored strips, 3 | 
268 and 4-ply . E, 
20s $4 -34% White carpets, &s, 3 
Ss, 2-ply 
Southern Chain 8 and - Sodium Hexametaphosphate 
arps 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply___.24%- 
8s  --- 12s, 2-ply 26 C- 
The New Commercial Chemical for use in scouring, 
208 - Cones. bleaching and dyeing. Economical and efficient. 
128 Textile and Chemicals 
8 Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
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How College Radicalism Is Fostered 
(Continued from Page 10) 


movement was, in my opinion, the object of bringing the 
dynamiters to Chapel Hill. 

Two of the dynamiters could not come because one, 
while out on bail, had been caught robbing a store and 
another who escaped jail had disappeared. It is reported 
that his escape was financed at Chapel Hill. 


Professor Ericson, that wonderful English scholar, 
seems to have forgotten the meaning of some words. He 
refers to three men who turned State’s evidence and gave 
testimony against the dynamiters as “stool pigeons.”’ A 
‘stool pigeon” is a criminal who is placed, by the police, 
in the ranks of criminals in order to obtain evidence. 
Neither of the three men, who gave evidence, had been 
placed in the ranks of the dynamiters, or were consid- 
ered to be criminals until they were arrested. 


No one has offered any objection to the convicted dy- 
namiters appealing their case. It is the right of all per- 
sons. I hope they get a new trial because additional 
evidence has been uncovered and it is my opinion that 
all of them will, if tried again, receive longer terms. 

I am wondering if Professor Ericson, Paul Green and 
W. T. Couch would have been so much interested, in the 
case, if the men had not been communists or if they had 
not been accused of dynamiting a cotton mill. I think 
that dynamiting a cotton mill placed them in great favor 
with the radical professors. 

In years gone by, | would leave New York upon the 
3:45 p. m. train and the Pullman porter would awaken 
me soon after the train left Salisbury the next morning. 
While dressing I had a view of some comparatively un- 
fertile fields partially covered with scrub oak. At that 
time many families were living, in poverty, upon tenant 
farms in Cabarrus, Stanly and Montgomery Counties, 
eeking out a meagre existence, with little food or cloth- 
ing, no sanitary arrangements, and frequently the entire 
family living, cooking and eating in two rooms. 

J. W. Cannon was allowed, under the so-called capital- 
istic system, which Professor Ericson, W. T. Couch and 
Paul Green, and others condemn so bitterly, to make a 
profit upon the cotton goods he was then manufacturing 
and he accumulated enough to build a cotton mill upon 
the barren field I was accustomed to see when I arose on 
the train. 

The people left the tnement farms in the counties 
named and came to Kannapolis, as the village was called, 
and occupied comfortable cottages, with modern sanitary 
arrangements, and they put their children into schools. 
Now, every Friday night 5,000 people receive a pay 
envelope with enough money to pay for good and cloth- 
ing for their families and about every third family owns 
an automobile and a radio. 

Had J. W. Cannon not been allowed to accumulate 
money there would have been no mill at Kannapolis, on 
jobs, no payroll. Presumably, there would still be people 
upon the tenant farms. 

I am informed that in the days of Christ, there was 
an experiment in communism, by a colony of people, but 
that it failed because men who demanded an equal share 
of food and clothing were guilty of failing to do an equal 
share of the work. In the almost 2,000 years which have 
passed since then, many similar efforts have been made 
but all have failed. 

If you ask Professor Ericson and his coterie of pro- 
fessors to point out a single example of the success of 
socialism or communism, their fingers go in the direction 
of Russia and we are expected to believe what they tell 
us about the Soviet Government. 
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Most of you have confidence in Robert Ripley of 
“Believe-It-or-Not” fame, and I will quote from one of 
his recent statements: 


“In 1917 the communists seized the wealth 
of Russia. They ‘liquidated’ capitalism, and 
destroyed the educated classes. They murdered 
the rich—stole their wealth—seized all the gold, 
silver, and precious stones—and confiscated all 
private property of every description. They 
took five hundred million dollars in gold from 
the national treasury (the largest stock of gold 
in the world at that time). They grabbed an- 
other fifty million in gold from Rumania. They 
confiscated eight hundred millions in American 
property. 

“They destroyed all evidence of religion and 
looted the churches, taking all the gold, tapes- 
tries, priceless paintings and precious stones 
valued at twenty billions of dollars—all in all a 
grand total of forty billions of dollars was con- 
fiscated from the people. 

‘Then, after appropriating all the conceiva- 
ble wealth in Russia, in this gigantic scheme of 
‘sharing-the-wealth,’ believe it or not there is 
not a single working man in the Soviet Union 
today who owns an automobile—or his own 
home—or has five thousand rubles in the mank 
—as per the formula of our political dema- 
gogues. 

“T have traveled from one end of the coun- 
try to the other and never saw a dog or cat, nor 
did I hear one person laugh or see a single smil- 
ing face.” 

Ripley further says: 

“Everybody in Russia is a prisoner of the 
government. The working man has no choice 
about his work or where he lives or how much 
he is paid. He has no religion, no home life 
and no privacy. 

“He has utterly no freedom of speech. You 
might remember this the next time you hear one 
of our many soapbox orators spouting forth; 
and bear in mind that if he attempted to open 
his mouth in Communist Russia he would wake 
up to find himself either dead or on his way to 
Siberia. 

“His freedom of movement is denied him. 
He can’t go from one village to another—he 
can’t quit his job—he can’t even take a day off. 
Without warning he is liable to be arrested, torn 
from his family, herded into a freight car and 
sent thousands of miles away, where he is forced 
to labor under inhuman conditions in some con- 
centration camp of Northern Russia. 

“In a single year—1932—-four million peas- 
ants died of starvation in the Ukraine and 
North Caucasus—the most fertile vart of all 
Russia. The Ukraine was called ‘the granary of 
the world’ in the time of the Czars and pro- 
duced enough grain to feed the whole country 
and exported hundreds of millions of bushels 
each year besides,” 


Probably the most significant portion of Ripley’s state- 
ment is as follows: 


“The traveler is led about under a smoke 
screen of propaganda and allowed to see only 
what they want him to see and nothing else. 
You are shown the Kremlin—Lenin’s tomb, a 
‘model’ farm, a ‘model’ school, a ‘model’ work- 
ers’ club, and various other ‘models.’ ” 
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It is into that well-known field of deception that they 
are trying to get young men of America to go and study 
communism in the Summer School of the University of 
Moscow and certain American educators are willingly 
allowing their names to be used as an endorsement of the 
effort. 


In a period of 150 years, we in the United States grew 
from a pauper nation to the point that we held over 60 
per cent of the wealth of the world, and we are asked to 
discard our own system and adopt that of the Soviets. 

No one know why this depression came upon us, but 
some thinking men see it as the result of the wealth 
wasted during the World War and others as the natural 
reflex of the boom which came after the war. 


Shall we, because of a temporary depression, the cause 
of which we cannot explain, discard the system under 
which we grew great? 

Shall we forget that even in the worst of the depres- 
sion the working people of the United States were better 
off and were enjoying more of the good things of life 
than those of any other nation in the world? 

Dictator Stalin, of Russia, said in a recent address: 


“T think that the moment is not far off when 
a revolutionary crisis will be unleashed in Amer- 
ica, and when that revolutionary crisis comes in 
the United States, it will mark the end of 
world capitalism. The Communist Party of the 
United States must be armed to be able to meet 
this historical moment and to head the forth- 
coming class war.”’ 


Instead of resenting that statement, by Stalin, some of 
our educators are endeavoring to send our young men to 
sit at his feet and come back prepared to aid in the over- 
throwing of our Government. 

I do know that the Soviet Government has sent money 
to America for the promotion of the overthrow of our 
Government, but I do not know how much of it has 
found its way into the pockets of the college professors 
who are so willingly lending their assistance. 

The distinction between communism and socialism is 
too fine for me to understand. Both are enemies of our 
present form of Government. 

The League for Industrial Democracy, whose motto 
coincides with the objectives of Russia, sends a special 
representative to Chapel Hill each fall and she makes out 
a list of lecturers for you. 


Some of them are socialists, but most of them are 
either communists or advocates of communistic doctrines. 
Occasionally a speaker who can be classed as conserva- 
tive, or a patriot, is invited but their number is few. 

There are certain professors at Chapel Hill who use 
the addresses of the radical lecturers as the basis for their 
own lectures, and seek to instill atheism, socialism and 
communism into the minds of the students. 

The University of North Carolina and Emory Univer- 
sity stand alone as the two Southern colleges where such 
practices are permitted. 

It may please some to declare that the University of 
North Carolina is the most liberal university in the 
South, but what does it profit you? 

Are your services in greater or less demand because 
that reputation surrounds your institution? 

A young woman graduate of the University secured a 
position as secretary, sometime ago, and there was a 
wonderful opportunity for advancement, but a short time 
later she was dropped. The president of the company 
said, “She was too red for me.” Business men are be- 
ginning to put a question mark against the name of every 
graduate of the University of North Carolina. 

Before closing I wish to make one or two explanations. 
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In the textile field the Textile Bulletin enjoys a repu- 
tation for accuracy of statement and we have never 
knowingly made an incorrect statement. Being a weekly 
publication and with much of our information coming in 
just before we go to press, we do not have very much 
time for checking information, but we have usually been 
accurate. 


Those who have resented by statements about the 
activities of the radical professors at the University, have 
not deemed it wise to argue the question with me, but 
have sought rather the channels of personal abuse and 
belittlement and have made much capital over a few 
inaccuracies. 


Some years ago I published the statement that Presi- 
dent Frank Graham attended a labor meeting at Burns- 
ville, N. C. A University alumni wrote me that it was 
an error and I immediately published an editorial apol- 
ogy. The agency which sent me the list later apologized 
for their error and said that it was a labor leader named 
Frank Graham from Mississippi. 


Later the University News Bureau accused me of sign- 
ing the Tatum Petition, whereas the only Clark on the 
list was Rev. D. M. Clark, of Linden, N. C. If any 
apology has ever been published I have never seen it. 

When informed that the Human Relations Institute 
was not financed with University funds, I published a 
correction, although it is true that the men who operate 
the institute draw their salaries from the University. 

The Daily Tar Heel wrote an insulting editorial about 
President Brooks of N. C. State College and accused him 
of dropping Lewis Wilson, editor of the Technician, be- 
cause he had made an attack upon Max Gardner and 
David Clark. 


Although it was called to their attention that Lewis 
Wilson was dropped by the usual faculty committee be- 
cause he had failed in his studies, no apology has ever 
been published. 

Last week the Daily Tar Heel accused me of changing 
a word in the Winant Board Report. It was the first I 
had ever heard of it but it seems that there was an error 
in a quotation from the Winant report as published in an 
editorial on October 4th last. 

No intelligent editor would intentionally misquote such 
a widely distributed document as the Winant Board Re- 
port and it was published in full and without the typo- 
graphical error in the immediately proceeding issue of the 
Textile Bulletin. My associate editor, D. H. Hill, Jr., is 
positive that the quotation we used was clipped from 
some other publication. 

In the same issue the Daily Tar Heel quotes David 
Clark as saying that President Frank Graham and Prof. 
Howard Odum were communists, whereas, I had made 
no such statement. 


I stand for freedom of speech for all citizens of North 
Carolina, including college professors. I consider it cow- 
ardly and contemptible for college professors to use their 
classrooms to instill their pet ideas of atheism, socialism 
and communism into the minds of students who come 
from the homes of people who do not subscribe to any 
such subversive doctrines. 

If students wish to get together of their own volition 
and study such matters, even to the point of asking the 
opinion of professors, that is their privilege. 

At the recent meeting of an educational association at 
Atlantic City, N. J., the professors themselves voted that 
“academic freedom consists of freedom to learn but not 
freedom to teach,” and I am entirely in accord with that 
platiorm. Apparently the authorities at the University 
are not in accord with the resolution adopted. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. S. 
Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Megr.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bldg., John J. Greagan, Megr.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn.., 
Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., D. S. Kerr, Mgr.; Cincinnati, O., 
First National Bank Bidg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., Santa 
Fe Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell Bldg., K. P. 
Ribble, Mer.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bldg., F. W. Stevens, 
Mer.;: Richmond, Va., Electric Bldg., C. L. Crosby, Mer.; St. 
Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. Orth, Mer.; San An- 
tonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bldg., Earl R. Hury, Mer.; 
Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, Mer.; Tulsa, 
Okla., 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. McCargar, Megr.; Washington, 
D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


ARNOLD. HOFFMAN & CO. Inc., Providence, R. I. Frank W. 
Johnson, Sou. Mgr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Rob- 
ert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, Box 1953, 
Atlanta, Ga.; P. Dupree Johnson, Box 2197, Atlanta, Ga.; W. 
Chester Cobb, 408 Randall St., Greenville, S. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO.., Atlanta, Ga., T. C. Perkins, Pres. and 
Treas.; Howard R. Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec.; Geo. B. 
Snow, Rep. Carolinas and Virginia; William C. Perkins, Rep. 
Georgia and Alabama. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MPG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. and 
Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., W. T. 
Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, S. C. | 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mar. 

BORNE. SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mr., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.: R. C. 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, Albany, 
Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; William J]. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden. Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Single- 
ton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. 
N. C.; J. Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birmingham. 
Ala. 


BROWN & CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, Hills- 
boro, N. C. 


tad CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 


Sou. Offices, 519 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Offices, Clinton Sales Co.., 
Greenville. S. C.. Byrd Miller, Sou. Rep.; Atlanta Office, 223 
Spring St. S. W., Box 466, Luther Knowles, Jr., Sou. Rep.; Char- 
lotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


COMMERICAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Sou. Office, Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Megr., S. Bfi Alexander. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DETROIT STOKER CO., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Dist. Rep., Wm. 
W. Moore, Charlotte Electric Repair Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C. 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; M. C. Gunn, 
Box 215, Lynchburg, Va. 


DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.. W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H 
Draper, Jr. 


DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Mgr.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mer—Teachnical. Sou. Warehouses, 302 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. Constable, W. R. Ivey, 
Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. Hunt, 1031 Jefferson 
Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, 
Jr. 715 Providence Blidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, 
Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.; J. M. Howard, 135 S. Spring St.. 
Concord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon Court Apt., Columbus, 
Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira, N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1551, Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bide. Charlotte 
N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C.., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. ¥. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist, Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. D. 
Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Birmingham, 
Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, 
Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. 
Cox, Mer.; Louisville, Kv., E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn.., 
G. O. McFarlane, Mer.;: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, Mer.; 
New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, Va., J. W. Hick- 
lin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mgr.; Sou. Service Shops, 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston, 
Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener and Earle Mauldin, 187 Spring St., 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC., THE, Akron, 0O. 
Sou. Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
P. B. Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
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713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr.. Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts, Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway, Louisville, 
Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; J. C. 
Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 502 W. First St.. Chariotte, N. C. 

GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
D. A. Ablstrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 S. 11th. St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Roger W. 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive. Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, Graton 
& Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: Alabama 
Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; McGowin-Lyons 
Hdwe. & Supply Co.. Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 Woodside 
Bidg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Charies- 
ton. S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; Cameron & 
Barkley Co.. Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co.. Tampa, Fia.; 
Smith-Courtney Co.. Richmond, Va.; Taylor-Parker, Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Columbus Iron 
Works. Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas 
Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas. Tex.; Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith-Simmons Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co.. 
Helena, Ark.: Southern Supply Co., Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Or- 
leans, La. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. N. C., Geo. 
A. McFetters. Mer. Sales Rep., Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-3034, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP.. 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps.. Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg. S. C.; O. T. 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co.. 30 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 

H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CoO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Office, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg. At- 
lanta, Ga.. J. C. Martin. Agt., Rockingham, N. C., Fred Dickinson. 


HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 
HERMAS MACHINE CoO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Car- 


olina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO.. E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. W. H. Brinkley. 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps.. Walter Andrews. 1306 Court 
Square Blde., Baltimore, Md.;: C. L. Elgert. 1306 Court Sauare 
Bide.. Baltimore. Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bide.. Charlotte. N. C.: J. J. Reilly. 2855 Peachtree. Apt. No. 45. 
Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J]. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 504, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Reps., E. M. Terryberry, 203 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 
St.. Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., J. 
H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; Bruce Griffin, 112% 
Flizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 920 Provident 
Bldg.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H.. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep. W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.. 
S. B. Henderson, Greer. S. C.;: Sou. Distributors. Odell Mill Supply 
Co., Greensboro. N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. and Charlotte 
Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia. 
N. C.; Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby, N. C.:; Sullivan Hdw. Co., An- 
derson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. S. C.: In- 
dustrial Supply Co.. Clinton. S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., Green- 
ville. S. C.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta. Ga.; Greenville Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Greenville. S. C.. and Atlanta. Ga.: Young & 


Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louis- 
ville. Kv. 


TOHNSON, CHAS. B.. Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialtv Co.. Charlotte. N. C. 

KEEVER STARCH CO... Columbus. O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville. S. C.. Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Azt. Sou 
Warehouses, Greenville. S. C.. Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Rep.. Clauae B. Tler. P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.: Luke 
J. Castile. 515 N. Church St.. Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 
3931 Clairmont Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 
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LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 5.W., l. H. Barbee, 
Mer.: Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bidg., H. D. Alexander; DValias 
Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 
leans, 614 S. Peters St. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS- 
MANHATTAN, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama—aAnniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, Cran- 
dall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long-Lewis Hdw. 
Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkicy Co., 
Miami. Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Barkicy \o 
Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. H. Watson 
(Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, D. DeTre- 
ville (Special Agent.) Kentucky—aAshland, Ben Williamson & Co.; 
Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Graft-Pelle Co 
North Carolina—<Asheville, T. S. Morrison & Co., Charlotte, Char. 
lotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply Co.; Elizabeth City 
Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 
Hdw. House; Goldsborb, Dewey Bros.; Hich Point, Kester Ma 
chinery Co.. and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir. Bernhardt-Seagle Co.. 
Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleich. Dillon Supply Co.; Wil- 
mington, Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby, Shelby Supply Co.: 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery So. South Carolina—Anderson. 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.;: Charleston, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton. 
Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; Green- 
ville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; Spar 
tanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee—Chattanooga, Chat- 
tanooga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers Hdw. Co.: 
Knoxville, W. 7. Savage Co.: Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Sales- 
men——-E. H. Olmey, 101 Gertrude St.. Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville. 
Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr.. 1031 N. 30th St., Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. 
Nabers, 2519 27th Place S., Birmingham, Ala.; R. T. Rutherford. 
1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, N. C. 


MAXWELL BROS., Inc., 2300 S. Morgan St.. Chicago. Ill. Sou 
Reps., C. R. Miller, Sr.. and C. R. Miller. Jr.. Macon, Ga.: C. B 
Ashbrook and H. Ellis, Jasper, Fla.. Sou. Offices and Plants at 
Macon and Jasper. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CoO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 E. Bildv.. Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small, 79 
Argonne Ave.. N. E.. Atlanta. Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga. Tenn 

NATIONAL. RING TRAVELER CO.. 257 W. Exchanee St.. 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney. S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


NEUMANN & CO., R.. Hoboken. N. J. Direct Factory Rep.. 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C. 


NEW DEPARTURE BEARING CO., Bristol, Conn. Sou. Rep., 
E. W. Potter, 913 First Nat. Bk. Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sou. Rep.. D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 


N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist Mer. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C.. 
nn S. C.. New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO. New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 

ONYX OTL & CHEMICAL CO.. Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep.. 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 

PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F.. Holvoke, Mass. 


PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


GUSTAVO PRESTON CO., 113 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.; John P. 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, 88 Forsyth 
St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. R. Mitchell, Mer.; Reps., J. W. Mitch- 
ell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.; L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. Sth St., 


— N. C.; A. S. Jay, 329 West Point St., Roanoke, 


ROHM & HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Rep., P. H. De! 


Plaine. 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot. Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gavle. Sou 


Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mgr.; 
Greenville, 8. C. 
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SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Harold P. Goller, Greenville, S. C. Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., 
E. H. Steger, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olmey, 158 
E. Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason St., 
Norfolk, Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; John 
Limbach, 233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cum- 
mins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, 
Spartanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg.. Baltimore, Md Warehouses: Union 


Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warchouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts,, Anderson, S. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur, Til. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mner. 
Representatives, Geo. A. Dean, Spartanburg, S. C.; S. Leroy 
Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; J. A. Harris, Birmingham. Ala.; R. R. 
Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; W. T. Osteen, Greenville, S. C. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave.. S. W., Atlanta. Ga.. H C. Jones, 
Mer.: Sou. Rep.. Horace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia. Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave. Greenville, 
S. C., H. E. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga.: H. Raiford Gaffney, 722-723 
Forsvth Bldg.: Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO.. Inc.. 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office. Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Greenville, 


STEWART TRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Jasper 
C. Hutto. Box 43, Greensboro. N. C.; Peterson-Stewart Fence 
Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartanburg, S. C.; Fred C. 
Shaefer, West Point, Ga.: A. E. Sortore, 27 Dartmouth Ave., 
Avandale Estates, Ga.: Ruff Hardware Co., 1649 Main St., Co- 
lumbia, S. C.: Lewis M. Clyburn, Box )88, Lancaster, S. C.; R. 
E. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.; Henry D. Bunch, 319 
S. Bovlan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, Odd Fellows 
Wilmington, N. C.: S. Donald Fortson, 648 Broad St., Au- 
gusta, Ga.; The Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, 
Macon, Ga.; D. E. Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga.; John 
R. Hall, Jr.. Moultrie, Ga. Complete sales and erection service 
available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mgr. 

THE TEXAS CO., New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, D. L. Keys, Charlotte, N. C.; P. H. Baker, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham, 1112 Commercial Natitonal Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. C. E. 
]. Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 

U. S. BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants. Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Div.); Greenville, S. C.; Johnson 
City, Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Sales Megr., Monticello, 
Ga 


Sou. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 

U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Factory Reps., J. S. Palmer; Box 433, Anderson, S. C.; L. K. Pal- 
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mer, 116 S. 13th St., Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Hardy, 618 S. Men- 
denhall St., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors for Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington Paint 
Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.;: Morgan’s, Inc.., 
111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campbell 
Ave.. E.. Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St.., 
Charleston, S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 Pat- 
ton Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 W. 5th 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
The Eason-Morgan Co., 312 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.; The 
Hutchens Co., 100 S. Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell 
Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Clifford F. 
Favrot Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Orleans, La.: 
Standard Bldg. Mat. Co., Inc., 230 S. 31st St., Birmingham, Ala 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence. R. T 
Sou. Reps.. William W. Vaughan. P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.: 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT CO., Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 


1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO... Providence, R. I.. with 
Southern office and stock room at 137 S. Marietta St.. Gastonia. 
N.C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. Mer., 1733 
Inverness Ave.. N. F.. Atlanta. Ga 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. Harry L 
Dalton, Mgr. 


WARK. Inc.. Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.: F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Of- 
fices, Whitin Blde., Charlotte. N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. 
Dalton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Bide., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. 


Thomas, Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, N. C. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, I. B.. Dover, N. H. Sales Reps.. C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; R. A. Brand, 
213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


WOLF, JACOUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.. C. R. 
Bruning, 1202 W. Market St.. Greensboro, N. C.: Walter A. Wood 
Supply Co.. 4517 Rossville Blvd.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


How College Radicalism Is Fostered 
(Continued from Page 31) 


I shall not hesitate to attack in the future, as I have 
in the past, those professors, at your institution, who use 
their class rooms to instill subversive doctrines into the 
minds of students. 


IT shall not hesitate to condemn the bringing of radical 
lecturers to Chapel Hill for the purpose of laying the 
foundation for radical teaching by professors. 


If the University permits its professors to strike blows 
at the textile industry, it must not whine when an editor 
of a textile journal strikes back even if his blows land in 
vulnerable spots. 


For 

; QUICK RESULTS 
Use 

Bulletin Want Ads 


Read Every Week All Over the Textile South | 
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| FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


ix CLINTON. IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 


— 


THE 


IMPROVED EYE! 
| We also Manufacture 
and Pegs 
ap 
Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 


_ Clinton Company | 


A Ring with 
a lale 


Vue story of the 
DIAMOND FINISH Eadie ring 
can be told in three words: “Hun- 
dred Percent Lubrication." The 
patented Eadie delivery of oil to 
the flying traveler is by far the 
most effective design for twisting 
cotton, silk and rayon. Available 
in sizes from |!/>” to 8!/,”. Install 
a trial frame and note the im- 
mediate improvement in produc- 
tion. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPIANIAG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Jwister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 

By W. A. Granam 

. Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 

) Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


| 

} “Practical Loom Fixing” 
} (Third Edition) 

| By THomas NELSON 

| 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price 


$1.25. 
“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


| 

i A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price. 
i $1.00. 
| 
| 


That Will. Help You Wa 
Your Problems 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company | 
Charlotte, 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompkins 


tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wu. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing : 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. ' 


| 
Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- i 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” | 
By I. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest ) 
size. Price, 75c. | 
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How about 


Problems 


Corn Products Sales Company 


YOUR 17 Battery Place 


New York City 


Starch 


We are getting a large 
number of soft warps in siz- 


ing our beam dyed colored 

yarns. Could you advise us 
a sizing formula to over- 

come this trouble? 


Very truly yours, 
M. M. M. Company 


“w 


Our Textile Research 
Department worked on the 
above difficulty and was 


able to give advice which THE facilities of our Research 


Department are at your disposal 
corrected the trouble...We | 
We hope you will feel free to 


would like to be of assist- take advantage of this service. 


ance in your problems. 
CORN PRODUCTS 
SALES COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE ~ NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Offices: 
S.C. SPARTANBURG, S. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
J N J 


N \ 


